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| What is behind the lag in automotive tv spending this fall? PAGE 29 


Can mass publications survive the revolution in media use? 


_U. S. Time Corp.: dialed to tv, it is a company to watch 





SYNDICATED TV’S NEWEST ACTION SERIES! 





NOW SOLD IN 92 MARKETS to top advertis- 
ers and stations, including—GENESEE BREWING CO. in New 
York State, BUNKER HILL MEAT PRODUCTS in the south, MILES 
OF CALIFORNIA in the west, RICHMOND FOOD STORES, IGA, 
STRIETMANN BISCUIT CO., ASHLAND OIL and WABC-TV, WTVJ, 
WTMJ-TV, WTAR-TV, WGR-TV, WKRC-TV, WDAF-TV, KERO-TV, 
KLZ-TV, WCSH-TV, WAFB-TV, WSB-TV, KSTP-TV, WTVT, WITN. 





FOR FURTHER DETAILS, CONTACT 
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The new March ARB shows 


WJIM-TV 


with greater audience in 


FLINT 


than any Detroit station! 

















(Sunday through Saturday . . . 9:00 am - Midnight) 










WJIM-TV ranks first or second in several 
prime time segments with six stations reporting 







Now ... more than ever . . . WJIM-TV dominates Mid-Michigan! 


woinetw 2 


NATION'S 


Dominant in Mid-Michigan for twelve years! 


MARKET 
ASK YOUR BLAIR TV MAN 
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ONE AUGUST 21, 1961 


SHOT Television Age 
TAKES 


ALL . 


LANSING 
JACKSON 


36 





20 
00 


A solid play in Michigan's Golden Triangle 
stakes you to a lively market—Lansing, 
Jackson and Battle Creek! WILX-TV cracks 
all three with a city-grade signal and scores 
big in a lush outstate area. 
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Operating with a 1,008 foot tower 
at 316,000 watts. Let this one 
outlet give you all three markets. 





Represented by 


NOT-SO-MERRILY ROLLING 


Detroit's outlook—and that of tv in regard to auto billings— 


is ‘tempered optimism’ 


MOMENT OF TRUTH (Part 2) 


What are mass publications doing—right and wrong—to avert 


disaster at the hands of tv? 


TIMEX MARCHES ON 


Competitive pricing, marketing strategy and tv are basis for 


U. S. Time Corp. success 


THE PRICE WAS RIGHT 


A $15 investment launched the $15-million giant that is 


Goodson-Todman in its 15th year 


GIRL ON THE GO 


Armed with a suitcase, a good memory and good looks, Trans- 


Lux’s troubleshooter helps program men 


CHANNEL o DEPARTMENTS 


7 Publisher’s Letter 14 Film Report 


Report to the readers Round-up of news 


10 Letters to the Editor 53 Wall Street Report 


The customers always write The financial picture 


15 Tele-scope 55 Spot Report 
— ~ host © What's ahead behind the scenes Digest of national activity 


19 Business Barometer 4 Audience Charts 


Measuring the trends Who watches what 


23 Newsfront 7 In the Picture 


The way it happened Portraits of people in the news 


VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNEL, INC. | 13 Wieupetate 78 In Camera 


Programming pros and cons The lighter side 


THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE STATION 





Publication Office: 109 Market Place, Baltimore 2, Md. Address mail to editorial, 


- : . = 
)( |!) | Television Age is published every other Monday by the Television Editorial Corp. 


advertising and circulation ofices: 1270 Avenue of the Americas, Rockefeller Center, 
' New York 20, N. Y., Clrcle 7-7660. Second class postage paid at Baltimore, Md. 
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“Eye on St. Louis” concerns itself with what’s unusual, interesting and important locally —such as the 630-foot Saarinen 
arch being constructed on the riverfront—and has itse!f become unique in the process. For “Eye on St. Louis” (fully 
sponsored for three years) commands an average rating of 16.6—higher than the ratings of 80% of all prime-time 
programs, local or network, on the other three stations. This popularity, remarkable for a serious public affairs program 
telecast nightly (10:15 Monday-Friday), aptly demonstrates what happens when a television station has close rapport 
with its audience and a deep-grained understanding of local community needs and tastes. Such a station is CBS Owned 
KMOX-TV, first with audiences in St. Louis in every Nielsen report for more than three years. KIVMIOX-TY 


CHANNEL 4, ST. LOUIS 














Carries The Weight” Us 
In Rochester, N.Y. [Zecnesren] eavorne 
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*NIELSEN 4-WEEK SURVEY MAR. 6-APRIL 2, 1961 


CHANNEL 10 


BASIC CBS AFFILIATE ABC | 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 
WHEC-TV i: WVET-TV | 
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Letter from the Publisher 


Million-Dollar Issues 


The million-dollar damage suit filed recently by WSTV, Inc., 
Steubenville, Ohio, in the U. S. District Court brings into focus 
the important issues with respect to community antenna systems. 
The suit was filed in behalf of wstv-Tv and its sister station WBOY- 
tv Clarksburg against the Fortnightly Corp., which operates CATV 
systems in Clarksburg and Fairmont, W. Va. These two CATV 
systems have a total of 13,450 subscribers in the two cities (Fair- 
mont is 20 miles away from Clarksburg) with an annual income 
of approximately $900,000. In addition to damages WSTV, Inc., 
is asking an injunction to stop the CATV systems from picking 
up the signals of wstTv-Tv and wsBoy-Tv and from broadcasting 
any programs that duplicate the programs on these two stations. 

The court, therefore, for the first time will have the respon- 
sibility of determining: 

1. The property value of music performing rights. Since the sta- 
tion pays performance rights to ASCAP, BMI and SESAC, can 
CATV systems transmit these same programs, paying no perform- 
ance fees? If this can be done, can the networks in clearing music 
at the source pay performance rights for the originating station 
only instead of for the entire network? 

2. The property value of syndicated film programs and features. 
The stations pay film rental fees. These programs are utilized in 
CATV transmission without payment to the station or the film dis- 
tributor. 

3. The property right involving news services and newspictures. 
Since both stations subscribe to UPI, can CATV systems pick up 
a program supplied by UPI news service without any compensa- 
tion to the station or to UPI? The Associated Press case of many 
years ago established the property rights of news, and it will be 
interesting to see what interpretation the court places on this estab- 
lished vested interest. 

4. The protection under common-law copyright of the stations’ 
own original programs. If the station programs do not have this 
protection from “illegal transmission,” what is to prevent a non- 
affiliate from pirating network shows? 

5. What is the damage to a station by introducing signals into 
an area that was not designated by the FCC as a coverage contour 
of “outside” stations. What happens when the audience is splin- 
tered to the extent of seriously affecting the economic position 
of a station so that it has a difficult time fulfilling its basic respon- 
sibilities to the community? 

6. The property rights of special events such as the World 
Series that are specifically covered in an affiliation agreement with 
the network. 

7. Introduction of duopoly situation contrary to the network 
monopoly rules. In this case the wsTv-Tv signals are broadcast by 
the CATV systems into the primary coverage area of WBOY-TV. 

The answers to these questions have long been overdue. It is to 
the credit of WSTV, Inc., that it has taken the initiative in taking 


these issues into the courts. 
Cordially, 


































WLBC-TV 


MUNCIE 


Middietewn, U.S.A. 


WLBC-TV 


MUNCIE 


Crossroads of the Middle West 


WLBC-TV 


MUNCIE 


Cross-section of the nation 


WLBC-TV 


MUNCIE 


Test Market, U.S.A. 
and the Gateway to Sales 
in “the heart of Indiana” 


WLBC-TV 











Muncie, Indiana 
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| g THRU OPEN WATERWAYS . . . FLASHING 
=< Ba BOUNDLESS STRETCHES OF SAW GRASS... 
| PLUNGING INTO REMOTE CORNERS OF A WATERY 
WILDERNESS ABOARD HIS “SWAMP LIZZIE”, HE 
BRINGS 20TH CENTURY LAW AND ORDER TO A 
LAND STILL CENTURIES YOUNG! 


starring 


RON HAYES 


As Linc Vail, Constable 
deep in The Everglades. 


Assignment: Translating the law 
into the language of the 'Glades. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT DRAMAS IN THE SUN-WASHED TROPICS! 
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The most attractive 
combination of dramatic 
appeals ever to comprise 

a program series! .. 
Truly...a program 
everybody will be for! 


NEVER A SHOW WITH SO MUCH GO/ 


From Lake Okeechobee to the Florida 

Keys, from Big Cypress Swamp to the 

sparkling Gulf of Mexico . . . 5000 

square miles of tropical wilderness. ZIV-UNITED ARTISTS, INC. 
TV’s FIRST AND ONLY “LIVING LOCALE!” NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











The following are additional letters in 
reply to the Publisher’s Letter in the 
issue of July 24 proposing that the 
by-laws of the Television Bureau of 
Advertising be revised enabling the 
bureau to concentrate exclusively on 
selling spot television. 


There may be a great deal in what 
you say about reconcentrating the 
efforts of TvB toward the national 
spot field, but, facing the realities of 
the situation, the national spot field 
per se is fast evaporating with the 
networks so solidly entrenched in the 
one-minute announcement business. 

Wouldn’t it be more practical to 
suggest that consideration be given to 
concentrating TvB’s effort in stimu- 
lating direct selling through the sta- 
tions rather than indirectly through 
the network; and to eliminate the old- 
time bugaboo of too much paper 
work, have TvB initiate a study de- 
signed to facilitate direct purchases 
by advertisers and agencies, and the 
result of that could be one bill similar 
to network procedure, which, with 
modern electronic machines, looks 
fairly reasonable of accomplishment 
at this time. 

As I always have, I enjoy reading 
your fine publication. 

JaMEs M. GAINES 
President 
WOAI-TV-AM San Antonio 


We thoroughly endorse your stand 
and, more important, appreciate your 
coming right out in strong support 
of spot. I hope this starts some mo- 
mentum. 

H, Preston PETERS 

President 

Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 
New York City 


The original concept was establish- 
ment of an organization to sell spot 
television. However, as a result of net- 
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work and NAB pressure, it finally 
evolved into an industry operation. 
To say that I agree wholeheartedly 
with your editorial would be putting 
it mildly. As you point out, there is 
even a greater need for a national spot 
selling organization today than there 
was when the bureau came into being. 
I sincerely hope that the . . . members 
. . - who elect the NAB Board are un- 
able this time to thwart the establish- 
ment of the Television Bureau of 
Advertising as a national spot enter- 
prise. It would seem to me that your 
proposal is a timely one which should 
gain the support of all station owners. 


WituiaM H. WELpon 
President 
KRcG-TV Jefferson City, Mo. 


I certainly endorse your stand 
wholeheartedly and hope that some 
positive action might be taken where- 
by TvB could concentrate more spe- 
cifically on national spot accounts. I 
would be most interested to see if any 
positive action is taken as a result of 
your editorial. 

Bruce R. BRYANT 

Vice President and General Manager 
CBS Television Stations 

National Sales 

New York City 


I sincerely feel that Pete Cash’s 
position is correct. Being a member 
of the board of TvB, I have been ex- 
posed to a tremendous amount of in- 
formation which has been startling. I 
am talking about advertisers with 
large advertising budgets who have 
yet to spend the first dollar in tv ad- 
vertising. These advertisers must be 
converted to television, and I strongly 
feel that this is TvB’s responsibility. 
Once the advertiser is converted to 
television, then I feel it is the respon- 
sibility of the networks, the station 
reps and the stations themselves to 
make certain that all get their equal 
share based, of course, upon per- 
formance. 

The important point is to convert 
the advertiser to television. 

We feel so strongly about this that 
we have set up our own so-called 
“TvB” within our sales organization, 
which we refer to as “Marketing Com- 


munications.” The research developed 
by Pete Lasker and Tom Nunan of 
our national sales organization is most 
convincing to me that we are on the 
right track, and so is Pete Cash. 


Joun T. MurPHy 

Vice President, Television 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 
Cincinnati 


I agree completely with your con- 
clusion that the Television Bureau of 
Advertising should confine its pro- 
motional and sales efforts to national 
and regional spot advertising and to 
the promotion of local television ad- 
vertising. I hope your logical and un- 
emotional plea will be the stepping 
stone to this result. 

Lewis H. AvERY 
President 
Avery-Knodel, Inc. 
New York City 


The editorial in the July 24th issue 
once again proves the effective leader- 
ship of your magazine. 

Date E. Hart 
Commercial Manager 
KOTV Tulsa 


Sometimes the industry loses sight 
of the fact that a tv station’s profit 
or loss depends upon how much na- 
tional spot business it does. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that TvB, if it 
truly wants to make a contribution to 
the economic good health of the in- 
dustry, work on spot tv to the exclu- 
sion of anything else if necessary. 

ApaM YouNG 
President 

Young Television Corp. 
New York City 


. ». Sounds good to me! 
Rocer W. Cupp 
Vice President 
Radio-Tv Division 
Triangle Publications, Inc. 


Philadelphia 


AMEN. 
Tuomas J. Wuirte Jr. 
Vice President 
Avery-Knodel, Inc. 
New York City 
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“FIRST WE'LL TEST IT IN SOUTH BEND” 


Find out fast what the Midwest thinks of your new product by testing first in 
the South Bend market. The conditions are ideal: isolation from outside TV 
. a good mixture of employment in industry, commerce and farming 

incomes way above average. 

The per household income in South: Bend’s metro area is $7987, highest in 
Indiana. But it’s only part of the total South Bend market picture. This is a 
15-county market with a buying income of $1.7 billion! The people can afford 
your product, all you need do is tell them about it. 

There’s one way to do this effectively and economically . . . use WSBT-TV 
From sign-on to sign-off WSBT-TV delivers 41% share of sets in use.* And this 
in a 3-station market. Test in South Bend with WSBT-TV. Get market and 
coverage facts from Raymer. 


*Nielsen Survey, Feb. 20-March 19, 1961 


WSBT-TV 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


ONE OF CBS’ HIGHEST-RATED STATIONS 
Channel 22 





Paul H. Raymer Co. * National Representative 
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Deputy Dawg is red hot! 

He’s entering his second year 

of production (26 additional half- 
hours just completed) and to 
celebrate he’s got a second-year 
renewal from Lay’s Potato 
Chips in more than 60 markets. 


Paul S. Patterson, ad agency 
account exec (Liller, Neal, 
Battle & Lindsey), summed up 
sales in Charlotte, N.C., this way: 
“'..Lay’s overall sales showed a 
10 per cent increase...sales of the 
Twins Package, which is the 
item most frequently promoted 
on the Deputy Dawg show, are 
currently running better than 
50 per cent ahead of last year.” 
At present, Deputy Dawg is 
burning up the competition an 
building sponsor enthusiasm 
in more than 100 markets. 


“*_ .. the best film programs for all stations.”’ Sales @ 


offices in New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Boston. And in Canada: S. W. Caldwell Ltd. 











GOING LIKE A HOUSE AFIRE! 


) tf go _4 
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THE HOTTEST DISCOVERY IN TV! 






BEAUMONT 
PORT ARTHUR 
ORANGE 


the big rich state of Texas! 


CHANNEL 12 - THE HOTTEST STATION 
GOING IN THE EXPANDING 
INDUSTRIAL GULF-SOUTH EXPLODES 
INTO THIS RICH MARKET LIKE 
A BLAZING ROCKET WITH 
ABC-TV’S #1 PROGRAMS. 
‘CONTACT GEO. P. HOLLINGBERY 
NATIONAL REP. FOR AVAIL- 
ABILITIES. YOUR CLIENT’S 
CASH REGISTERS WILL SING 

TO THE TUNE OF PROFITS 

_ FROM THE RICH TEXAS 
*Metro-SRDS MARKET! 
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WHAT’S AHEAD BEHIND THE SCENES Tele-scope 


Metropolitan in Line? 


Next of the multiple-station owners to establish its 
own rep firm should be Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., 
which acquires KMBC-TV Kansas City at the end of the 
month, and thus will have five vhf channels (New York, 
Washington, Stockton-Sacramento, Peoria and KC) and 
a uhf-er in Decatur. Nucleus of a rep operation would 
probably be the company’s present sales offices in New 
York, Detroit, Chicago and San Francisco, which now 
handle radio schedules primarily for wNEw New York 
under the direction of sales vice president H. D. (Bud) 
Neuworth. 


A-1 Sauce Switch to Tv? 


Starting this fall, Heublein’s A-1 Steak Sauce report- 
edly will pull all of its over $14-million magazine budget 
out of the women’s service books and put it into minute 
participation spots on daytime personality tv shows. 
Carefully test-marketed campaign was engineered at 


agency, Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 


Do Critics Influence Viewing? 


As has been suspected for some time, newspaper col- 
umns about television apparently have little effect on 
viewing patterns. According to a special Pulse survey 
completed for this magazine and to be published in a 
forthcoming issue, only about 30 per cent of viewers 
think that reviews and criticisms of programs in any way 
affect their choice of programs. The remaining 70 per 
cent apparently couldn’t care less what the critics think. 


Tv Art Theatre? 


RKO General has announced a package of 34 foreign 
films which it believes could be the nucleus of a tv art 
theatre. Popularity of adult foreign fare has been proven 
in motion-picture theatres, where attendance at the “off- 
Hollywood” theatres has more than doubled since 1956. 
Powerhouse in the package include the Satyajit Ray 
trilogy: Pather Panchali, Aparajito and The World of 
Apu. 


Baker is Back 


Although several sources had it that Continental Bak- 
ing’s recent withdrawal from spot would carry into 1962, 
Wonder bread and other products are currently lining 
up new schedules of day and night minutes and 20's to 
kick off early next month and run until near Christmas. 
“We take an annual nine-week summer hiatus,” said a 
company executive in explaining there was no cause for 
alarm, “and are now actively re-buying most of our mar- 
kets.” Perry Seastrom is the timebuyer at Ted Bates & 


Co., Inc., New York. 


RCA Develops New Film-Transfer Technique 

Word out of Camden, N. J., is that Radio Corp. of 
America: has developed a new tape-to-film transfer tech- 
nique said to be superior in quality to anything yet seen. 
At the present time, CBS-TV has pretty much dominated 
this field with a transfer process infinitely better than 
the old or even-present-day kines. 


Buick to Step on Gas? 

Ted Bates, Inc., has no automobile account. Buick is 
reported restless at McCann-Erickson. One account has 
it Bates already made a presentation, but Buick veered 
off. Now the giant advertiser has reconsidered, and nup- 
tials may be announced. 


Cough Cure Coming 

Newest of the cold season’s annual crop of remedies 
is Cough-X, a product that will be hitting test markets 
early in October. Aimed at juveniles, tv commercials 
will extol the merits of something that is not a tablet, 
chewing gum, etc., but has a form “unique” from other 
cough-relief products. It’s out of Drug Development Corp., 
“a new division of an old established firm,” and is han- 


died by Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


Chevy Chase? 

If the concept isn’t switched in the next two weeks, 
Chevy Monza and trucks, through agency Campbell- 
Ewald, will be sold through tv spots filmed on the new 
U. N.-built Pan-Asian highway and in other “rough- 
duty” stunts such as circling the world in three minutes 
flat (at the poles). 


Shoe Money Unlocked 

That large budget for tv that was looked for last year 
after Hicks & Greist successfully obtained the Endicott- 
Johnson Shoe Corp. account with a television-slanted 
pitch is finally moving toward the medium. An 18-mar- 
ket spot campaign is scheduled for fall, with children’s 
programming to be used, and a decision is expected 
shortly on a network property for next spring. The move 
will represent a broad change in the E-J thinking: ad- 
vertising that concentrates on the people who wear the 
company’s many brands of shoe, rather than on the job- 
bers and retailers who sell them. 


New National Campaign 

The first national campaign for Rice-A-Roni, a prod- 
uct of the Golden Grain Macaroni Co. of San Francisco, 
will be launched on the ABC-TV network in mid-Sep- 
tember. Spots with the theme of “Rice-A-Roni from San 
Francisco—where great eating is a tradition,” are being 
purchased on Camouflage, Who Do You Trust? Seven 
Keys, Queen for a Day and American Bandstand. Mc- 
Cann-Erickson is the agency. 
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“The problems and the 
possibilities of television 
are of course changing dramatically 


‘before our very eyes.’ 


I find it interesting, refreshing 
and downright necessary to 
read Television Age to keep my 


information current.” 


EARLE LUDGIN 
Chairman of the Board 
Earle Ludgin & Company 





Television Age 
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WAVY-TV newsman, Lloyd Dobyns, on the scene covering the 
launching of our newest Polaris submarine “John Marshall’ at 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co. The sub- 
marine was christened by Mrs. Robert F. Kennedy, wife of the 
United States Attorney General. 


WAVY-TV newsmen cover the Norfolk-Tidewater region and bring to the area's 363,200 
television homes news that is fresh, crisp, factual . . . and historic in an entertaining style 
. . . With the pictures that make the news. More and more people at the “‘Top of the Boom- 
ing South,” are watching WAVY-TV for news .. . according to the June ARB, WAVY-TV’'s 
ELEVEN O'CLOCK REPORT shows an increase of 78.6% homes reached while Station ‘‘T”’ 
declined 35.2% and Station “‘V"’ declined 19.1%. When news happens . . . WAVY-TV 
newsmen are on the scene. 






Chauswel 


WING WV 
Norfolk: Midewater WA rcinia 








Represented by H-R 
Serving Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News and 63 Counties in Virginia, North Carolina and Marylan 
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Business barometer 


As usual, spot billings across the country showed a sharp decline in June as com- 
pared with May. Totals were down by 17.5 per cent, the steepest drop for June 
in the seven years in which Business Barometer records have been kept. 





This tops by 4.9 per cent the 12.6-per-cent backward slide registered in this cate- 
gory of television business in June of 1960. till now the greatest dip since 
1954. The average June loss for spot over the seven years is 8.7 per cent. 
NATIONAL SPOT 


4 month-to-month and year-to-year comparison 





Spot totals in June have been 
under those of May in 
each year since the in- 
ception of the Business ‘es Th es ES Sa a ee 
Barometer. In 1959 the | 
decrease was 9.4 per 
cent, the preceding year 
it was 8.9 per cent, in 
1957 the drop was 8.3 
per cent, and in 1956 
there was a 9.4-per 
cent loss. 





june July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr Mas June 
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For the two remaining years in 
which these reports 
have been made, spot 
billings slid 5.5 per 
cent in 1955 and 9.3 per 
cent in 1954. All these 
declines have been fore 
runners of even greater 
drops in July, by far 
the worst month for 
spot business with an 
average seven-year de 
crease of 11.1 per cent, 
2.4 per cent over the 
June average. 











160 


150 
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130 


Solid line represents past 12 months; dotted line. a year earlier 


Despite the most severe May-to-June slide to date, spot totals nevertheless ran 
fractionally ahead of the same period in 1960. The rise was a mere 0.1 per 
cent, as compared to a gain of 9 per cent in June 1960 over the same month 
a year earlier. 





Each month of the current year has seen spot business ahead of the correspond 
ing month in 1960, with the exception of March, when there was a drop of 2.9 
per cent under the like period a year ago. 





Spot showed an 11.6-per-cent increase in January over that month in 1960. In Feb 
ruary the year-to-year gain was 2 per cent, in April it was 6.3 per cent, 
and in May it was 5 per cent. Increases for those months, plus March, in 
1960 over their 1959 equivalents ran from 8 per cent to as high as 15 per cent. 





The next Business Ba: .ieter report will be on network and local billings for June 
and will be published in the September 4th issue of TELEVISION AGE. 








(4 copyrighted feaiure of TELEVISION AGE, Business Barometer is based on a cross-section of stations in all income and geographical categories. Informa- 
tion is tabulated by Dun & Bradstreet.) 
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Ona Sunday afternoon, people watching WLW Television 
could hardly believe their eyes. There was a startling 
difference in the regular teenage dance program. The 
couples dancing were not young. They had snow-white 
hair. But they were young in heart with a twinkle and 
often a tear of joy in their eyes. 

They were members of the Senior Citizens Club 
invited by WLW Television to enjoy this dance program. 
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And they had a wonderful time. Some hadn’t danced 


since the gay 90's . . . and some, never at all. The 
winner of the waltz was 89 years old. 
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another example of the heart and humanity . . . the 
warm and friendly spirit which are always a part of 
WLW Stations in the Crosley Broadcasting tradition. 
This is our pride and our privilege. fhe 
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THE WAY IT HAPPENED 


How will those 40-second breaks be used? 


Instant White Sauce’s continuous panorama ....page 23 


More facts on the low cost of television 


Standing Pat 


As this is written, not a single com- 
pany has been reliably reported to 
have ordered even one 40-second 
prime-time break for fall. Half-a- 
dozen advertisers have been noted in- 
quiring into prices on specific sta- 
tions in specific markets, but when it 
comes to cash and contracts, what are 
the major and minor firms ordering? 
20’s and 10's. 

What's the problem? Why no big 
swing to 30’s and 40’s? Perhaps there 
are creative problems involved in 
blowing up a 20-second film to fill 40 
seconds, or in cutting down a full 
minute. “Not so,” said a creative head 
at one of several agencies that re- 
portedly was studyiug the price sit- 
uation on 40's. “There are no more 
difficulties involved in producing a 
40-second spot than in turning out a 
10, a 20, a minute, a minute-and-a- 
half, a two- or three-minute or a 50- 
second commercial that provides for 
a 10-second local cut-in—all of which 
we've turned out in the past. The 
creative process can’t be logically ex- 
plained, I guess, but it’s often a mat- 
ter of cramming a little more than 
necessary into the time period and 
then paring it down until it just fits. 
On the other hand, you can get a 
great one-line idea that would go 
nicely into an ID, and add atmos- 
pheric touches to it until it fills 20 
seconds or more.” 

The creative man added that even 
though his media department was 
price-checking, no orders had filtered 
back to production to begin furnish- 
ing 40's. “I think it’s going to be a 
while,” he said, “before anyone really 
knows what’s going on. There prob- 
ably will have to be a lot of promo- 
tion and selling of a few advertisers’ 
successes with the 40's to get others 
in, particularly to get the guys with 


small budgets that could go awfully 
fast on 40's.” 

Price it is that’s far more impor- 
tant than creative difficulties in slow- 
ing a flow to the longer commercials. 
While most stations by now have 
formulated their prices on 40's, and 
have new rate cards off the press, the 
variety of plans and rates which has 
evolved makes it virtually impossible 
for any buyer who has been purchas- 
ing 20's to say merely, “I'll buy half 
as many 40’s for the same money.” 
Instead, he has to consult each sta- 
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40 








20 10 10 














tion’s card and compute from such 
vagaries as these: 

KBTV Denver charges $275 for a 
20, $550 for a 40—a 100-per-cent 
higher price. 

wesc-Tv Charleston charges $90 
for a 20, $110 for 30's or 40°’s—about 
a 22-per-cent rise. 

wtvJ Miami priced 40's between 
130-140 per cent of 20's. 

KRIS-TV Corpus Christi charges a 
combination of its 20-second rate plus 
a 10-second rate for either a 30 or 40. 

Add to these few examples the 
hodge-podge of pre-emptible plans 
that have arisen, and it’s obvious why 
many a timebuyer—already weary 
with rate-card-itis—might convenient- 
ly forget to recommend the longer 
breaks. 

Advertisers too have been on record 
as being hostile to the 40-second 
break. For instance, Carl Uren, as- 


Newstfront 


sistant advertising manager, Chevro- 
let Division, General Motors Corp., is 
concerned about the reaction of the 
television audience to the 
breaks. 


longer 


“Any move, such as the 40-second 
and 42-second station break,” said 
Mr. Uren, “which tends to increase 
the amount of time on television de- 
voted to commercials, credits, etc., 


will be generally resented by view- 


ers.” 

Mauri Edwards, vice president- 
marketing, Pharmacraft Laboratories, 
foresees a disastrous trend in longer 
and longer commercials. “More such 
progress,” he commented cynically, 
may one day lead us to 40-second 
network shows and 29:20-minute sta- 
tion breaks.” 

Obviously, with timebuyers reluc- 
tant to recommend the longer breaks 
and advertisers, as exemplified in the 
above remarks, markedly opposed to 
them, some very good reasons will 
have to be found for using 40-second 
breaks before they'll become the usual 
thing. Donald A. Davis, general ad- 
vertising manager, Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., seems to speak for 
the majority of the advertisers. 

“Currently,” he said, “we are not 
planning to use the 40-second breaks 
this fall.” 

One more point of interest: move 
westward past the Hudson River into 
the important spot-placing agencies 
of Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles 
and other areas—and you find al- 
most a complete lack of concern on 
the topic that’s had major New York 
agencies in a swivet since early spring. 


Scrollfilm and Sauce 


There’s not much new under the 
sun in commercial production tech- 
niques; most of the highly touted 
“new” methods prove to be old wine 
in a hip-flask. A private screening of 
an Instant White Sauce commercial 
made by de Garmo Associates seems 
to indicate otherwise. 

The one-minute spot, which has 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Pardon Us... We're on the Grow! 


A hole in the ground, a super-structure climbing skyward, new expressway complexes, ribbon cutting cerem 
monies...these are familiar scenes in Kansas City today. Not since early days has the Kansas City skylingy 
undergone such vast alterations. In the Country Club Plaza alone, five new luxury apartment buildings arg 
currently under construction. This is the largest building volume of its kind at any one time in Kansas Ci 
history. e Now, let’s take a broader look at the market, from Sales Management's projections for metre 
politan Kansas City in 1961: : 


1,100,400 (UP 49, 700% 
360,600 (UP 15,9008 
$2,513,767,000 (UP $215,359, 000% 
$1,611,791,000 (UP $51,454 000 
Keeping pace with this bustling market are Transcontinent Television Corporation’s WDAF AM-FM- 
Ask your Petry men how the sights and sounds from Signal Hill can be your most effective tools in reacha 
ing this booming Heartland. 





BLUFF STREET INTERCHANGE 


WDAF:-TY OG WDAF-AM-FM @® KANSAS CITY:* 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


WROC-FM, WROC-TV, Rochester, N. Y. * KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. istic 

WGR-FM, WGR-AM, WGR-TV, Buffalo, N. Y. » KFMB-AM, KFMB-FM, 

KFMB-TV, San Diego, Calif. * WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Soe 
WDAF-TV, WDAF-AM, Kansas City, Mo. The Original Station Representative 


TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORP. e 380 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17 
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REGENCY HOUSE APARTMENTS COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 


























THREE SHOTS FROM 








A SHOOTING SCRIPT: 


"CAMERA MOVES UP AND 
OVER JAR AND LID SO 
WE LOOK DIRECTLY DOWN 
ON THEM FROM OVERHEAD 
AND SEE THEM AS TWO 
CIRCLES. SUPER: 
‘DOUBLE CIRCLE OF 
PROTECTION. ' 


"DISSOLVE TO GIRL 
IN SLIP, REACHING 
AS IN FIRST SCENE. 
FLOAT IN ONE WHITE 
CIRCLE OUTLINE 
WHICH MOVES IN SYNC. 
WITH AUDIO. 


"HOLD CIRCLE AND 
DISSOLVE TO GIRL 

AT TABLE AS IN 
SECOND SCENE. FLOAT 
B 8 rs) 21010), | On 8 10) Oe 
NOW BOTH CIRCLES 
MOVE IN SYNC. WITH 
AUDIO." 


aa 
does the 
unusual! 


Note the technic shown here. The 
‘producer calls it ‘‘live action."' 
Actually, it's a combination of 
camera movement and a controlled 
light beam (or beams) of any size 
or shape. In this case, single circles. 
Plus optical printing. 

Result: a highly effective com- 
mercial, one with striking sales 
Tlelelam 

In fact, film offers many technics 
to produce the kind of commercials 
you want, the way you want them 
—and when! 


What's more, film gives you the 
convenience, coverage and pene- 
iachiteli Moh Multi hile) (-Mulela ¢-t0 Me aalehi 


today’s total selling requires. 


elmilela-M ulelaulelilela Mm Caahi- 
Motion Picture Film Department 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


East Coast Division 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y 


Midwest Division 
CLO tol tme colalelo)lolsm Blata- 
Chicago 1, Ill 


West Coast Division 
6706 Santa Monica Blvd 
Hollywood 38, Calif 


or W. J. German, Inc. 
Agents for the sale and distrib 
Eastman Professional Motion Picture 
Films, Fort Lee, N.J., Chicago, Ill., 
alolinaczelels Mm @teliti 
ADVERTISER: 
Odorono 
AGENCY: 
Ellington & Company, Inc. 
PRODUCER: 
Gray-O'Reilly Studio 


Newsfront (Continued from 23) 


now begun a five-week test-market run 
in the Albany-Troy-Schenectady area, 
employs for the first time a process 
known as “Scrollfilm,” invented and 
developed during the past two-and-a- 
half years by Arthur Wagner Associ- 
ates, industrial designers. 

The effect given by Scrollfilm is of 
a continuous panorama slowly mov- 
ing from the right side of the screen 
to the left. Or, otherwise described, 
the effect is of one perfectly smooth 
pan of the camera from left to right. 
The Scrollfilm process eliminates all 
use of shutter bars, and therefore the 
pan-like motion is so clean as to seem 
surrealistic. 

In the Instant White Sauce com- 
mercial, which was filmed in fully 
compatible colors, an elegant interior 
is seen in imaginative modern draw- 
ings somewhat reminiscent of Dufy 
against warm backgrounds. The 
camera travels, or seems to travel 
across the interior, following an 
ectoplasma-like spume of white aroma 
along the table setting to the product, 
which is also treated in a bold illus- 
trative manner. A low-pressure an- 
nouncer set against low-key music 
pitches the uses of the “creamiest, 
dreamiest” sauce, noting such inci- 
dentals as, “And do you know what 
only nine calories a serving!” 

The use of the new Scrollfilm 
process was the brainchild of Elliott 
Nonas, vice president and creative 
director of de Garmo. Mr. Nonas was 
faced with the problem of creating a 
test market tv campaign for the new 
product, with less than $10,000 to 
spend on the entire campaign, includ- 
ing print costs. 

“If we shot a film with the usual 
home-economics kitchen and the an- 
nouncer, et cetera, we would have been 
spending $5,000 just for the produc- 
tion costs,” Mr. Nonas said, rewind- 
ing his precious 12-foot film strip. 
“The alternative was to make up slides 
and send them out to live announcers. 
We didn’t want that. It’s a tired tech- 
nique. ” 

Mr. Nonas looked around and even- 
tually ended up at the door of Arthur 
Wagner Associates organization to ex- 


plore the low-cost possibilities and 
feasibility of adapting Scrollfilm to tv. 

Until that time, the Scrollfilm 
process, which is owned by Scrollfilm 
Industries, Inc., partially owned by 
Arthur Wagner Associates, was being 
developed primarily as an industrial 
and educational presentation device. 
Top educators across the country, in- 
cluding people such as Margaret 
Meade, had been consulted on such 
matters as comprehension speed and 
other factors governing the timing 
and design of the projection device. 

The company had already scored a 
number of successes, including a 
highly praised Scrollfilm for the 
European Travel Commission. 

On July 4th weekend, at his summer 
place on Fire Island, Mr. Nonas con- 
ferred at length on the storyboard 
with Mrs, Arthur Barr Wagner, part- 
ner in Arthur Wagner Associates, 
Inc., and the person responsible for 
painting the background on the ETC 
film and others. Mrs. Wagner, a 
highly gifted artist in her own right, 
and graduate of the Pratt Institute, 
took the storyboard home and brought 
the finished artwork to de Garmo later 
in the week. 

The paintings for the Scrollfilm 
process are made on a Mylar plastic 
strip approximately eight inches high 
and 12 feet long. The paints used are 
ordinary paints, but treated with spe- 
cial ingredients to make them adhere 
to the plastic. 

This original piece of artwork was 
then exposed by the special Scrollfilm 
process for use in the Scrollfilm pro- 
jectors, which do not employ shutter 
bars or sprockets. To make the film 
strip usable for tv, Mr. Nonas, of 
course, had to transfer the Scrollfilm 
to regular film—and this job was done 
at the Sturgis-Grant studios. The 
music and the voice of the announcer, 
Bob Marcato, were then added to a 
soundtrack. 

The nut for the actual production 
was under $2,000. Results of the test 
have not been received at press time, 
but both the agency and the client, 
Prospect Enterprises, Inc., are confi- 
dent. The commercials are running on 
wPtz Plattsburgh, w-TEN Albany, and 
WRGB Schenectady, early in the morn- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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The make-up of Florence She’s a composite of old Southern 
charm and vital Southern energy. She’s 
industrially and agriculturally rich. She 
symbolizes a beautifully compacted area, the 
nation’s fifth largest single-station market. 
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Florence, South Carolina 


oh; Channel 8 +» Maximum power + Maximum value 
fo Represented nationally by Young Television Corp. 


A Jefferson Standard station 
affiliated with 
WBT and WBTYV, Charlotte 
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Detroit’s outlook— 


and that of tv in regard to auto billings— 


erates speaking, the status of the 
nation’s automobile industry at present 
might be compared to that of a car stalled mid- 
way up a 30° incline. Within the past week or 
two, initial production on 62 models was started 
at some General Motors and Chrysler Corp. 
plants, as well as at Studebaker and American 
Motors. The huge Ford and Chevrolet units, 
however, along with the majority of auto makers, 
are relatively quiet as they tool up for new- 
model manufacture. Coupled to the atmosphere 
of nervous optimism that characteristically per- 
vades Detroit at introduction time is this year’s 
tension over current labor negotiations. 


is ‘tempered optimism’ 


Having seen what was once predicted to be a 
“seven-million sales” year—1960’s new-car 
registrations totaled 6,576,650—get off to a re- 
cession-induced disastrous first quarter, the 
auto industry quickly began paring advertising 
budgets in all media. This past spring and sum- 
mer sales picked up momentum, but only the 
most steadfast Pollyannas are looking now for 
as many as six million sales for the year, with 
the realists ready to settle for 5.5-5.7 million, 
including imports. The implications for tele- 
vision are obvious: despite expenditures equal 
to last year’s by several makers in the fourth 
quarter, tv network automotive billings for 1961 


29 








will necessarily be well below the 
$41,421,485 total of 1960. 

Gross network time billings from 
the car industry in the first six 
months of 1960 totaled $31.4 million. 
For the first six months of this year, 
the figure—according to LNA-BAR 
data and projections by the Television 
Bureau of Advertising—reached only 
$22.3 million. Obviously, things have 
changed radically from the growth 
promised in 1959, when the year’s 
time billings were $37.4 million and 
one network (NBC) had three-quar- 
ters of the industry’s business. 

Import Defections 

Spot tv’s percentage decline is like- 
ly to be even greater than that of 
network television—due to the almost 
total defection from the medium of 
numerous import firms that used it 
heavily last year. 

From the economics of Detroit, it 
is clear there are no signs of dissatis- 


My Three Sons rolls for Chevy 
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faction with tv as an advertising 
medium. Indeed, those companies that 
haven't yet set purchases for the next 
few months all report they’re actively 
looking for the right program or 
opening. Naturally, such things as de- 
clining profit pictures and/or fears of 
a labor strike when current UAW con- 
tracts expire at the end of this month 
influence the urgency behind such 
searching. 

American Motors, for example, 
with a new Rambler Classic model 
coming out in early October, had no 
concrete video plans at press time. 
“We haven't seen the final presenta- 
tion from our advertising agency 
(GMM&B),” said a company ad ex- 
ecutive in Detroit, “but our television 
budget should be about the same as 
last year.” Rambler concentrated on 
spot in 1960, placing $2.6 million in 
the medium in a series of brief flights 
in a large number of markets. Addi- 
tionally, some $400,000 went for net- 


work time. This year’s activity thus 
far has been greatly curtailed, due 
primarily to an eroded profit picture 
—although Rambler’s share of the 
domestic auto market has held fairly 
steady at six to eight per cent for the 
past few years. 


“Our outlook is optimistic,” said 
the American Motors official, “but it’s 
tempered, of course, by the inter- 
national situation and the fact that 
a strike in the industry could shatter 
the mirror completely. No one ex- 
pects a strike, but it’s difficult to make 
plans under such conditions.” 


Or, take Renault. Last year the 
import firm spent nearly $2 million 
for network time, another $400,000 
in spot. This year’s activity, accord- 
ing to an account spokesman at Need- 
ham, Louis & Brorby, Inc., consisted 
of one-fourth of the recent PGA golf 
tournament network telecasts and 
some scattered spot from dealers and 


distributors. “We frankly don’t know 
what we'll do this fall,” said the ac- 
count man. “We're not closed to a 
network buy if something suitable is 
offered.” Hit along with the majority 
of foreign-car importers by Detroit's 
entry into the compact field, Renault 
sells one style year after year and 
doesn’t have the “auto buy now” 
need of domestic makers—who re- 
quire tv schedules in September- 
October when their new models are 
presented. 

Fortunately for television (an in- 
dustry that has come to depend upon 
Detroit for a considerable share of its 
income as the country looks to the 
car world to spark the entire econo- 
my), not everyone is playing the 
game of wait-and-see. And, it hardly 
seems surprising to any one familiar 
with the various automotive presenta- 
tions offered in the past by TvB and 
NBC-TV that Ford and Chevrolet 


the companies which have had the 


Willys has Jack ’n’ Charlie 











most consistent tv efforts through the 
past year—have continued to sell far 
more cars than their competitors. 
Knowing a good thing when they see 
it, Ford and Chevy will have video 
investments for the fourth quarter 
of this year, and for early 1962, that 
closely match or exceed previous last- 
quarter expenditures. 


Three for Ford 


Ford’s immediate activity, accord- 
ing to vice president and tv group 
head Robert Buchanan at J. Walter 
Thompson Co., includes an alternate 
half-hour of Wagon Train, full week- 
ly sponsorship of Hazel and (for Lin- 
coln-Mercury) full weekly sponsor- 
ship of Alfred Hitchcock Presents. In 
addition to these long-term contracts, 
Ford has a one-quarter participation 
in 17 pro-football telecasts between 
mid-September and the end of the 
year. 
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Two factors influenced the com- 
pany’s choice of programming: the 
necessity of having the strongest com- 
mercial weight around new-model in- 
troduction time, and a desire to reach 
a wide and diversified audience. “The 
football games will reach men,” said 
Mr. Buchanan, “whereas Hazel— 
which I can best describe in the oft- 
heard phrase as a ‘warm, human 
comedy’—will appeal to a broad fam- 
ily audience. Wagon Train, of course, 
isn’t only for the western fan; in the 
years we've been on the program, 
we've learned that it’s many kinds of 
drama in a western setting. The show 
will continue its guest-star formula, 
and we expect it to remain as popular 
as it’s been in the past.” While local 
dealers will employ spot schedules 
at introduction time, the company 


has no national spot plans, nor any 
for network specials. 
An estimate by TELEVISION AGE of 


It’s Oldsmobile—not Plymouth—this year on Garry Moore’s hour 
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the Ford (and Lincoln-Mercury) net- 
work time and talent tv expenditure 
for the final quarter of 1961 totals 
$4.8 million. 


Tv a Factor 


While Value Line Investment Sur- 
vey points out in a recent analysis of 
automotive stocks that Ford earnings 
have continued strong through the 
recession reasons (the 
company has profitable overseas op- 
erations, its Falcon and Comet com- 
both achieved “hit” status, 
etc.), the role of steady, mass-audi- 
ence television advertising cannot be 
disregarded as a factor in the com- 
pany’s growth. Of some $9 million 


for several 


pacts 


spent by Ford on new-car advertising 
for five makes in network tv time last 
year, well over $1.5 million success- 
fully went to put across the new 
Falcon, and almost $1 million for 


the later-introduced Comet. Similar 
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accents are likely to be placed on 
Ford’s new models this fall, the 
Mercury Meteor and Ford Fairlane 
intermediates, and the miniature 
Cardinal. 

Chevrolet, which spent almost as 
much in 1960 network tv for its 
Chevy and Corvair models as Ford 
did for its entire line, similarly will 
rely heavily on television this fall as 
in the past to maintain its top posi- 
tion. With one important change, 
Chevrolet’s fall network schedule is 
the same as last year’s: full weekly 
sponsorship of My Three Sons and 
a half-hour weekly on Route 66; and, 
as it has for many years, the company 
continues to sponsor a weekly Sun- 
day-night hour—but the program 
this fall is Bonanza rather than the 
familiar Dinah Shore Chevy Show. 
Whether Chevrolet, taking on a suc- 
cessful western program and moving 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Network Spot 

American Motors ................... $ 426,297 §$ 2,677,130 
SS PR eee ae 426,297 2,677,130 
RRR aaa a a 8,529,308 1,716,270 
| apace Ai ESET epee 87,667 107,620 
i a eS ip See 2,225,283 14,990 
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a Ra tS OS Oe 679,566 715,930 
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Dodge Dealers Service .............. | ee 
__ RSP Ie ere: 34,093 8,080 
Lancer and Newport ............... ee” — Secu 
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IRIS Cae fee re 1,349,796 78,770 
Valiant and Plymouth .............. | A ers enka 
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Chrysler Corp. Used Cars ........... Sf See eee 
Ford Motor Co, ............ Fi ani 10,328,980 5,143,720 
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EMER cacwsénkedakdacuslekesicees 176,963 159,110 
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DE ~ “2.2. . co sabscberebauved 417,100 3,430 
SS 8 bo ee eee ee: cease 
General Motors Corp. .............. 16,436,692 5,173,600 
DEE cGiWeanana hubs cuawa teen ue 1,527,975 401,450 
CMD - cide lckdkdsaciuiceaseet cle 81,146 158,100 
Chevrolet and Corvair ............... | eee 
Oe a ee 4,749,998 2,523,120 
Chevrolet Passenger Cars and Trucks ee 
ROS Ee Be 3,297,863 3,120 
DI, oct Sa tence Nee are usa A eee 
GM Dealers, GM Service ........... Se ee 
I eee eer oe ee a 3,100,881 936,990 
ED iaiinad nk Gulecdaceseeantekunet 1,261,415 1,110,700 
I ta 6 So roa hoe | 327,623 9,370 
1 EAS RT en Si Ra Os he 10,450 
SS eee oe eee 505,398 20,300 
Chevrolet Used Cars .............. Re Pare 
Kaiser Industries Corp. ............ 1,771,249 23,430 
SO CREE tea RE 1,732,702 23,430 
Willys Jeep and Other Products ..... eee? 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. .......... 1,064,249 879,520 
RSS SO SE) ee wee |) 
ON RO SR en ee eee | ee toe 
SS SPSS err ee ae 1,009,800 757,020 
eI TESS AOD 2b RR ole 4,950 
INE -atingk < kat icndedhibaasee: > ckbacna 117,550 
NS oo won beng edaas ete ee ee 
Studebaker Used Cars .............. ee a eet 
British Motor Corp., Lid. .......... 28,841 146,780 
DE, naceienesaacndheulickensuats aeadee 700 
BL Saanich achakschcctWOeersaerh \Gidecs 35,330 
OS Er er eh ee 17,030 
Mt sEviddettikcnéGvenstanthatetean Gece 11,410 
UR NI gk ore Se ee ad i woe 6,520 
Austin and Morris Minor .......... ee ee 
pe a ee er er een ee 75,790 
CEE. SS RS cbc spacdaaninscse waved 49,330 
NN Ta anda cease) cn2ecawnoeketaul . saecee 49,330 
Rg RR re ee xe 121,420 
NE Ree ak ica aca kb ua Mees beak “weet 121,420 
» . .  —'SRES See Sere Cy ae eee 96,920 
PEE J icvaps nalhaadines Ghiaakeeeseer eee 96,920 
GR ni oe 55. weceannahadeoeeies 1,939,857 412,970 
ee ce Sea 
Dauphine and Dealer Service ........ ee 
RR TY alias 5 IS, fae 
SY MRD inesconcacweanseka: ©  alasene 412,970 
ee ae eee ee -* eeveee 
Renault Dealers Association ........ Je ee ee ee 
ER TICE cduachWaccscnickielicaaiviennaste | woe Gee 62,210 
Tas eI 5 ae ee) ne, a oe Won 62,210 
Standard-Triumph .................. 395,582 22,820 
EN oe bis ain ssgs cae anadesweeas 395,582 22,820 
pS a eee 225,930 
EFT ereaere Ce eee ee ee 225,930 
Others Spending—Under 20,000 ....  —...... 60,460 
SO eee a ee 
$16,812,510 


Source: Network—LNA-BAR, released by TvB; Spot—TvB—Rorabaugh. 





Tv Expenditures For Passenger Cars, 1960 


Total 
$ 3,103,427 
3,103,427 
10,245,578 
195,287 
2,240,273 
264,740 
1,395,496 
273,149 
55,630 
42,173 
33,623 
359,221 
2,766,152 
1,428,566 
404,924 
225,019 
561,325 
15,472,700 
1,007,093 
790 
1,689,377 
849,212 
8,639,923 
19,250 
336,073 
1,981,377 
420,530 
529,075 
21,610,292 
1,929,425 
239,246 
1,062,491 
7,273,118 
18,948 
3,300,983 
67,452 
17,326 
4,037,871 
2,372,115 
336,993 
10,450 
419,654 
418,176 
1,794,679 
1,756,132 
38,547 
1,943,769 
29,534 
9,339 
1,766,820 
4,950 
117,550 
7,691 
7,885 
175,621 
700 
35,330 
17,030 
11,410 
6,520 
28,841 
75,790 
49,330 
49,330 
121,420 
121,420 
96,920 
96,920 
2,352,827 
10,772 
29,200 
1,850,575 
412,970 
7,570 
41,740 
62,210 
62,210 
418,402 
418,402 
225,930 
225,930 
60,460 
500,430 


$58,233,995 





























Moment of 
truth 


(Part Two) 


What are mass 
publications doing 
and how well 

to survive the 
revolution 


in media use? 


66g yey unbelievable. Nobody 
ever .. . I never dreamed 
anything like this could happen. 
Coronet kaput .. . ” 

In the lobby of the Look Building 
in New York, Lewis W. Gillenson, 
former editor of Coronet, wrung the 
hand of a former associate on the 
magazine which died last month, and 
together they ascended to the deserted 
fourth floor. It was 6 p.m. Mr. Gillen- 
son had just finished with a taped 
interview with Ron Cochran across 
the street at CBS. Subject: how in 
the hell could an established, sleekly 
edited, mass-circulation magazine like 
Coronet collapse? 

“We were going in the black .. . 
going ahead,” Mr. Gillenson pleaded 
to the gay, indifferent procession of 
Coronet covers on the bulletin board 
in his office. “We had just introduced 
a new section in the book, a service 
section. We weren’t caught with much 
of an inventory because, to tell you 
the truth, I sort of felt something 
coming six, eight months ago. Even 
then, I thought the ads would come. 
Stein [Arthur Stein, publisher] was 
selling. Abe was [A. L. Blinder, 


president]. But the ads just didn’t 
come. When they didn’t, I was still 
sure some buyer would step up. But 
nobody...” 

Downstairs at Esquire, Inc., parent 
of Coronet, special arrangements had 
been made for the Coronet staff to 
have resumés reproduced at company 
expense. Bernard Glaser, until now 
the managing editor of Coronet, and 
more than anyone else the “spirit of 
Coronet” for 15 years, kept his own 
counsel and concerned himself with 
the prospects of the rest of the staff 
for reemployment. 

The scene was sobering to anyone 
connected with magazines or con- 
cerned with media in an era of mass 
communications. As the New York 
Herald Tribune tolled in an editorial, 
“There is a special sadness about the 
it has 
a life which is something more than, 
but built of, its human parts.” 


death of a mass magazine . . . 


And in the same editorial the 
Trib, which is itself in grave financial 
straits, brushed on a primary cause 
of the plague that has descended on 
publishing: “Mass magazines are ad- 
justing with some difficulty to their 
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changing role in an age of television, 
which, like the magazine, offers both 
words and pictures to a nationwide 


°° 


audience . . . 
Cheerless Landscape 


In the first article of this series 
(TELEVISION AGE, Aug. 7) compara- 
tive figures on magazine ad linage 
and revenue were projected against 
the backdrop of problems confronting 
publishers. It was not a cheery land- 
scape. One news-magazine executive 
commented wryly that “if magazine 
covers reflected the true mood of their 
publishers, The Saturday Evening 
Post would replace Norman Rockwell 
with Charles Addams, and Life would 
feature Hieronymous Bosch.” 

Magazine revenues were seen to be 
down four per cent during the first 
half of this year as compared to the 
first half of 1960. Afflicted was near- 
ly every category of magazine, and 
every mass-magazine publisher. News- 
papers and Sunday supplements also 
had ailing ad revenues. Moreover, the 
four-per-cent loss was not absorbed 
evenly by the magazine industry. 
Some of the biggest mass magazines 


CBr Neo " t 


took the worst shellacking. 

We saw in the previous article that 
the problems of publishers were com- 
pound. Internally, costs of production 
and distribution had risen astrono- 
mically. And advertising had leveled 
off, its curve falling further and fur- 
ther behind the cost curve, as tv cut 
deeper and deeper into revenues. 

The recession of 1960 had, of 
course, been a major factor in bring- 
ing both magazines and newspapers 
to the wall. Magazines had had an 
8.3-per-cent ad-revenue increase in 
1960, while newspapers, where client 
cutbacks in advertising, especially 
local advertisers, can be effected more 
quickly, had only a 2.9-per-cent ad- 
revenue increase. 

But in 1961 the effect of the reces- 
sion was reflected in magazine ad- 
revenue losses of crippling—and in 
the case of Coronet, killing—propor- 
tions. All media are running behind 
last year and are down in ad reve- 
nues—with one exception: television. 
Tv, even in the depressed six months 
of this year, was running nearly 15 
per cent over its total volume last 
year. 


pot 


Is Worth $2.58 


Recently, there have been some 
optimistic estimates that magazines 
will snap back in the second half of 
this year for a net ad-revenue gain. 
That is unlikely. Moreover, television, 
which the same trade sources predict 
will not exceed its seven-per-cent gain 
of last year, will more likely have a 
net gain of closer to 10 per cent. 

This decimal-pocked landscape of 
percentile points is, for better or 
worse, the land where media must 
meet and challenge one another. The 
1960-1961 comparisons take on an 
added significance in view of gross 
advertising expenditures being very 
nearly the same for both years. Clear- 
ly, with television nevertheless gain- 
ing, publishers would be mistaken to 
believe their problems will disappear 
as the economy continues to revive. 

As a matter of fact, many publish- 
ers have answered the challenge of tv 
by a desperate series of maneuvers 
designed to keep their publications 
on a numerically competitive basis 
with tv. The collective reasoning 
would seem to be that, although mass 
circulation magazines can never hope 

(Continued on page 54) 
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wens on the theory that lower 
prices mean higher sales, the 
U.S. Time Corp., marketer of Timex 
watches, has, in just ander a dozen 
years, become the largest watch manu- 
facturer in the world, with sales ac- 
counting for more than one out of 
every three watches sold in this coun- 
try. 

The annual sales of the privately 
held corporation for fiscal 1960 
reached $69.7 million, $5.8 million 
higher than the previous year. 

What is the reason for this continu- 
ing upward spiral of sales and profits? 
Timex watches sell at prices ranging 
from $6.95 to $39.95 (for the new 
electric), but this low cost is not the 
only cause of the company’s success— 
though it may be at the root of it. U.S. 
Time’s advertising—predominately on 
television—and marketing strategy is 
responsible for much of its recent surge 
by alerting the public to the existence 
of the watch and then making it avail- 
able in every conceivable outlet. 

Robert E. Mohr, vice president, 
sales, advertising and marketing, at 
US. Time, is credited with the concept 
of distributing Timex outside of the 
conventional jewelry-store outlets. The 
watches are distributed in drug, to- 
bacco, variety and department stores, 
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Roughed up, the Timex goes on ticking . . . 


and always accompanied by much 
point-of-sale material, often in the 
form of self-service displays to encour- 
age the customer further. 

A Timex research report shows that 
from 1959 to 1960 sales of Timex to 
wholesale jewelers rose 150 per cent, 
while the percentage share of total 
sales by retail jewelers increased al- 
most 160 per cent in the same period. 
In spite of this recent rise, however, 
jewelry-trade sources indicate that 
many retail jewelry stores are reluc- 
tant to carry the popular-priced watch, 
fearing that it would reduce mark-up 
and undermine the sales of more ex- 
pensive watches, that is, $75 and up. 


Three to a Customer 


Behind the revolutionary concept of 
distribution is the company’s aim of 
three watches for everyone. Mr. Mohr 
contends that watches are “no longer 
.. buta 
necessity which should be as widely 


an exclusive jewelry item . 


available as other necessities.” 


U.S. Time set out to convince people 
they should buy watches the way they 
buy ties—specific ones for specific oc- 
casions. This, of course, meant break- 
ing down the convention that watches 
are luxuries and mainly gift items, and 


Timex marches on 





Competitive pricing, 
revolutionary marketing strategy 
and tv are basis for 


U. S. Time Corp. sales success 


the initial distribution in some 20,000 
outlets other than jewelry stores was 
a start. The bases on which many 
people buy a watch now are style, 
price and the extent to which they 
have been pre-sold by advertising. 

Backing up the highly competitive 
pricing and the blanket distribution of 
the Timex, U.S. Time spends over $3 
million on advertising to emphasize 
the durability and value of the watch. 
One of the company’s advertising pre- 
cepts has been to try to stabilize the 
watch business so that watches will 
sell at approximately the same level 
all year round, rather than just in a 
big push at Christmas and gradua- 
tions. In 1952, three years after Ti- 
mex came on the scene, the company 
began with print advertising, mainly 
in magazines. Then, five years ago, the 
well-known “torture test” television 
commercials set the pattern of Timex 
advertising. 

The watch company has concen- 
trated primarily on network television, 
though last year marked its first entry 
into spot, with expenditures, according 
to the Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, of $470,010. In that same year 
U.S. Time’s network spending totaled 
$945,913, the second highest since 
(Continued on page 71) 

















. . . for circus specials . . . 


. or Gleason’s Million-Dollar Incident 


The NBC White Paper series was the first public-affairs sponsorship for U. S. Time Corp. 








The price was right 





Mark Goodson and Bill Todman 


Ss“ two decades ago a Califor- 
nian who had intended to be- 
come an attorney and a New Yorker 
who had contemplated a career as a 
physician found themselves, destiny 
being what it is, in the wholly dis- 
parate field of radio and, further, 
bicycling in tandem along the rocky 
road to acceptance of novel program 
ideas. 

The oaths to Blackstone and Hip- 
pocrates may never have been ut- 
tered, but Mark Goodson and Bill 
Todman did a good deal of swearing 
in those days at 
powers-that-were for their unwaver- 


broadcasting’s 


ing obtuseness in not recognizing the 
programming benefit to be derived 
from taking what the doctor—and the 
lawyer—prescribed. 

Not that the regular-eating habits 
of either man were placed in jeop- 
ardy by this insensibility to their 
ideas. Mark Goodson, born in Sacra- 
mento on Jan. 24, 1916, and grad- 
uated with Phi Beta Kappa honors 
from the University of California in 
1937, had come to New York in 1941 
and originated a program on WABC 
(now wcss) called The Battle of the 
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Boroughs. He was also the voice of 
The Answer Man and writer-director 
for a number of radio dramas. 

William Seldon Todman arrived in 
this world exactly seven days after 
his partner-to-be, and on the other 
side of the continent. He went to 
Johns Hopkins University and was 
graduated from New York University 
in 1938, and by the time 1941 rolled 
around medicine had lost out to 
media, and Bill Todman had been 
through the copywriter-scriptwriter- 
producer-director mill and had be- 
come a contributor to The Batile of 
the Boroughs. 

It was indeed fortunate that the 
Messrs. Goodson and Todman were 
both comfortably ensconced in the 
five-figure bracket when they began 
to work up program ideas together, 
for selling the fruits of their cerebral 
labor was an entirely different mat- 
ter. For some four years their sales 
batting average was a nice round 
.000, but each of the collaborators 
had his well-fitting niche in radio, and 
no desperation was ever induced by 
the monotonous regularity ‘with which 
their various brainchildren were still- 
born. 

But the law of averages has not as 
yet been repealed, and in 1946 Mark 
Goodson and Bill Todman fathered 
the first of what was to be a long line 
of healthy, bouncing offspring. The 
jackpot baby was named, appropri- 
ately, Winner Take All—a show 
which, when first offered to CBS four 
years earlier, had been summarily 
dismissed with the brusque comment 
that “we might as well dramatize a 
poker game.” 

What ultimately convinced CBS 
was a demonstration record that cost 
Mr. Goodson and Mr. Todman all of 
$15—$5 for the acetate, $5 for the 


What's My Line 












I've Got a Secret 
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A $15 investment launched the 























































$15-million giant that is Goodson-Todman 


on its 15th anniversary 


Nick Adams as The Rebel carries the G-T banner in the film field 


engineer and $5 for ham and eggs to 
feed the “cast” of friends who sat in 
as contestants (the studio was bor- 
rowed). Fifteen ones—three fins—a 
sawbuck and five singles: however 
it’s sliced, the price was really right, 
considering the fact that it paid for 
the official launching of the institu- 
tion now known as Goodson-Todman 
Productions. 


From Little Acorns 


' This year, the 15th anniversary of 
that launching, finds the Goodson- 
Todman annual gross estimated at 
$15 million, G-T programs represent- 
ing a yearly advertising investment 
of some $45 million by 50 different 
advertisers and reaching an audience 
of approximately 80 million people, 
and the founding fathers secure in 





the knowledge that in their employ- 
ment of a staff of more than 100, plus 
about 350 others for the physical pro- 
duction of their shows, they head up 
the largest privately owned packaging 
organization in television. 

It has been estimated by an unsung 
statistician with a bent for such things 
that the names of Mark Goodson and 
Bill Todman have flashed across tv 
screens better than 7,000 times in the 
past dozen years, a not unlikely fig- 
ure in the light of the double-barreled 
fact that G-T shows currently occupy 
12.5 hours of full network time each 
week and that this sort of exposure 
has been going on in varying degrees 
since 1949, 

Goodson-Todman presently _ has 
nine shows on the air, which is about 
par for the seasonal course over the 
past several years: What's My Line 
(sold to CBS but still produced by 
G-T). To Tell the Truth, The Price 
Is Right, Play Your Hunch, Say 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Tv’s girl on the go 


Armed with a suitcase, 
an incredible memory and good looks, 
Trans-Lux’s female troubleshooter 


helps program EB films 


Roz Karan—welcome visitor 


Dick Carlton, v.p. of Trans-Lux, waits while Miss Karan gives advice 


at etsy, may I suggest that if 
youre doing this kind of 
literature thing, use the Chaucer. 
Marvelous characters—I don’t know 
where in the world they found them. 
Warts on the nose and everything. 
Yes. They do the First Pardoner’s 
Tale. Fabulous. What? No, Pardon- 
er’s, like a . . . pardoner “3 
“Hmm, they’re all on their way to 
Canterbury to see Thomas a Becket. 
No, Becket. It was filmed entirely at 
the Globe Theatre. By the way, Betsy, 
if I’m screaming in your ear, it’s just 
that the Globe Theatre—excuse me, 
Salt Lake City—seems so far away. 
How is it, hot? “5 
“Well, it’s hotty-hot here, too, dar- 
ling. But if you’re sitting in a bar, it 
doesn’t make too much difference. 
Don’t tell Dan I said that! All right 
then, darling. Don’t worry no mo’, 
I'll send out the film air express this 
afternoon and you'll have them to- 


Py ae phetititesy ta 
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morrow. And call if there’s anything 
else I can do. *Bye.” 

Roz Karan, the very attractive, 
mnemonic-minded trigger-girl for 
the Trans-Lux distributed Encyclope- 
dia Brittanica film library, hung up 
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Miss Karan (seated), with wez-tv Boston’s Berk, Circe, Haus, Little, 


the phone and scribbled herself a 
hasty note. “That was Betsy Vaught,” 
she said, “public-service director at 
Salt Lake City. They have a tie-in 
coming with the university, a pro- 
gram with the head of the lit’ de- 
partment. They naturally thought of 
Louisa May Alcott or Cooper, but I 
know our Chaucer film is better. So 
| told her. She couldn’t possibly 
know, not having screened all the 
films.” 


Extensive Library 


There are more than 800 films in 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica film li- 
brary, dealing with almost every sub- 
ject and every age group. Miss Karan 
knows nearly all of them, foot by foot. 
For a station or program manager to 
duplicate the same feat would require 
nearly 200 hours if he screened one 
children’s and one adult show each 
day, and remembered them exactly. 

The average children’s film runs 11 
minutes or so. An adult film will run 
from 17 to 26 minutes. Trans-Lux 
leases the entire library, plus the films 
which Encyclopedia Brittanica makes 
each year, to stations for a flat fee 


over a five-year period. 

As some of the early leases began 
to expire a little more than a year 
ago, Trans-Lux discovered that some 
of the stations seemed to have a kind 
of guilt complex about the rich EB 
film library, if they had not really 
used it to its utmost. When a few sta- 
tions failed to renew contracts for 
what was undoubtedly one of the best 
film programming buys in the nation, 
Richard Carlton, vice president in 
charge of sales for Trans-Lux, de- 
cided to put an active programming 
aid to work with the stations. Assign- 
ment: to make sure stations got the 
most out of their film libraries, plus 
expert and imaginative programming 
counsel whenever needed or desired. 

When appointed early in 1960, one 
of the first things Roz Karan did was 
to have the film catalogue redesigned 
to helv stations immediately locate 
programs by type. Nevertheless, no 
system of cataloguing or reference 
could substitute for firsthand knowl- 
edge of the films themselves. Today, 
therefore, Miss Karan stands duty not 
only at her telephone but with an 
overnight bag constantly at the ready 


Kahil and Eleanor Sommer 


in the event some forlorn station or 
program manager needs a personal 
assist. “ ‘Have toothbrush, will travel’ 
you could sort of say is my motto,” 
she says. 

Last spring, on a typical trouble- 
shooting trip, Miss Karan hopped 
from New York City to Las Vegas, 
Salt Lake City, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco all in under a few weeks. 
(She can never be gone too long from 
her city desk because she has not yet 
had time to train anyone in a fill-in 
spot on the huge category of films.) 

“I went in cold to most of the 
cities,” she recounts. “In Salt Lake 
City, after we ironed out a program, 
I actually was forced to miss my 
plane. I had a 9 a.m. appointment in 
Los Angeles, but . . . well, it was a 
successful trip. KCPX-TV in Salt Lake 
City was recently taken over by Nor- 
man Louvau [general manager]. | 
spoke for three-and-a-half hours, and 
we added two years to the contracts. 
And then we had a tour 
Dan [Dan Rainger, program man- 


Norman, 
ager] and myself. 


“We have some crazy calls. In Ken- 


(Continued on page 75) 
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“60 color commercials a month 
prove the quality of RCA T'V Tape!” 


“How did we ever get along without RCA TV Tape!” 
he adds. It makes possible special telecasts which can be 
done at the convenience of clients and talent. It facili- 
tates special promotions, program intros and closes. 
And it helps us do a better overall production job. 


“Besides all this, color really impresses our advertisers. 
Color sets are on the increase and our advertisers like 
the extra impact they get from color. This is especially 
true of food, toy and department stores. We’ve jumped 
from 17 to about 60 color commercials a month. This 
proves we get the finest performance from our two RCA 
Color Recorders!” 


RCA TV Tape Recorders are ideal for station use. They 
are designed for color and part of a completely matched 
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—says Roy Bacus, Station Manager, WBAP-TY, Fort Worth 


line of equipment. Unique RCA features include multi- 
ple monitoring checks for the very best picture . . . ul- 
equalled in sharpness and color realism. And precision 
headwheel interchangeability makes it possible to get 
uniform quality time after time. 


Incidentally, it’s these color design features that make 
the RCA Tape Recorder best for monochrome. 


If you’re looking for this performance plus in your com- 
mercials, you'll find the answer in RCA tape equipment. 
Call your nearest RCA Representative, with complete 
assurance, for the finest in equipment and service. Or 
write to RCA, Broadcast and Television Equipment, 
Dept. YC-278, Building 15-5, Camden, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name in Television 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Television as Teacher 

N ine years ago this week these two sentences concluded 
the main editorial in Life: “The hunger of our citi- 

zens for culture and self-improvement has always been 

grossly underestimated. The number of Americans who 

want to learn something more is absolutely colossal.” 

By 1970 the number of Americans who want to learn 
“something more” and to learn it by going to college 
will be about eight million, twice today’s figures. But 
today’s estimate of America’s educational facility for 1970 
is chilling. By 1970, 200,000 additional professors will 
be needed. We won’t have them. Instead, we'll have the 
eight million and the pressure this will mean. 

To push aside the detritus that has prevented television 
from doing a proper job for the whole of the U.S., and 
to place before the reader a plan that will solve the col- 
lege problem and solve it with an apparatus that already 
exists, it is here suggested that all thinking about better 
use of television, for teaching at the college level, con- 
cern itself soberly, and solely, with money. 

No one has done this. 

Over half of our private colleges and universities are 
in the red right now. Others would accept more revenue 
if they could get it. You don’t see President Goheen 
arguing about who gave the $35 million to Princeton, did 
you? No, sir or madame, you did not. “Get this lettuce 
into the vaults, boys, before they change their mind.” 

That is a good solid pragmatic American attitude. 

In the matter of money, however, most educators have 
been sanctimoniously trying to extract appropriations 
from all of our best foundations for enterprises that are 
unassailably “non-profit,” as if something immoral lurked 
in the profit motive (or in the blunt admission of it). 
Or something pure in the non-profit (and in the holy 
profession of it). 

Show an American investor how he can make money 
out of the crisis in education at the college level and you 
will be on your way to its solution. The following simple 
plan—laid down on a pay-as-you-get basis—will make 
possible one big objective: a college degree for people 
who are not now going to get one. There are 16 steps 
in the plan: 

1. Start the plan in New York. 

2. Buy six hours of time on an independent station 
each day, Monday through Saturday—6 to 8 in the morn- 
ing, 1 to 3 in the afternoon, 10 to 12 at night. 

3. Televise four half-hour lectures—on video tape—on 
four separate subjects, by four different college professors 
(Hofstra College, for example), in the two hours from 


6 to 8 a.m. on Monday. 

4. Repeat the same four lectures at 1 p.m., and run 
them a third time at 10 p.m. 

5. Televise the lectures as structured courses, four 
courses in the Monday-Wednesday-Friday schedules, four 
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different courses in the Tuesday-Thursday-Saturday 
schedules, in 15-week semesters, three semesters per year. 

6. Give full diploma credit to all diploma candidates 
who pass finals. 

7. Charge the home student the same rate the course 
would cost him on an extension-course basis—$100 for 
every three hours of diploma credit. 

8. Give the same diploma—not a special tv diploma— 
to all who finish Hofstra’s diploma requirements. 

9. Start this program with the staple courses—those 
courses already known to have the heaviest enrollments: 
English, history, psychology, chemistry and economics. 

10. Bill the student on receipt of his application, col- 
lecting half the money at start of course, the rest when 
the student arrives for semester finals. 

11. Give the exams in the New York public schools. 

12. Use the Education Testing Service of Princeton, 
N. J., to conduct these exams. They can handle the traffic. 
They are the only ones who can. They are in that busi- 
ness. 

13. Advertise these courses in New York newspapers 
and New York subways. 

14. Prepare a 25-cent booklet that gives full range of 
subjects, days, times, number of credit hours, cost, time 
and place of finals, and professors’ names. 

15. Establish a royalty basis for the professors doing 
the teaching and a system of residuals that will create 
income for them through re-use of tapes. 

16. Establish a royalty basis that will yield income to 
Hofstra College as long as the courses are on the air, no 
matter where they may later originate. 

Eight courses in one 15-week semester could be pre- 





sented. The second semester would include a continua- 
tion of courses already started, plus some new courses, 
as: modern European history, geology I, history of art, 
Restoration comedy, physics II, French II, economics II 
and Russian. 

This plan will work in any large city where concen- 
tration of population guarantees high visibility. 

The plan is not set down with any insinuated criticism 
of other plans now working (and some are excellent), 
but this plan does meet, head-on, the main shortcoming 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Film Report 





U.S. LOVES AUTO 

On Oct. 8 NBC-TV will present a 
Du Pont Show of the Week called 
Merrily We Roll Along, dealing with 
“America’s love affair with the auto- 
mobile.” Don Hyatt, executive pro- 
ducer, and Robert Bendick, producer- 
director, have extracted a high horse- 
power hour of footage from stills, old 
movies, musical sequences, ads, etc., 
and rolled them all together with 
Groucho Marx as host. An unusual 
feature of the program will be a lead 
and some short segments using a 
collage animation technique evolved 
by experimental film producer Stan 
VanDerBeek. Part of the VanDerBeek 
footage derives from his satirical 
short film, Wheeeels. 


MPO IN MOTION 

MPO Videotronics, Inc., has been 
quietly pursuing a policy of expansion 
in all directions. Control of Eastern 
Effects, Inc., was gained last year. 
Now the company has acquired Ken- 
co Films, a major distributor. Sales 
help has been added not only in Chi- 
cago, but on the west coast, where a 
deal to acquire another major com- 
pany fell through last month in the 
final stage of negotiations. 

One of the largest producers of tv 


commercials and sponsored films for 
industry, MPO Videotronics was in- 
corporated in 1947 and presently pro- 
$8-million worth of 
films and training materials for in- 


duces nearly 


dustry each year. 

Joseph E. Kilmartin, formerly a 
vice president of Transfilm-Caravel, 
Inc., recently joined MPO as presi- 
dent of the company’s special divi- 
sion, MPO Sales Meetings, Inc. Earlier 
last month, Judd L. Pollack, president 
of MPO, named William Susman vice 


president of the company. 


TELEMETER TRIUMPHS 

The International Telemeter Co. 
won a victory at Little Rock when the 
Arkansas Public-Service Commission 
decided unanimously that the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. should 
provide cable facilities and other 
services to the Midwest Video Corp. 
Midwest Video holds a Telemeter 


franchise for pay tv in the area. 


EAST MEETS WEST 

An east-coast commercial producing 
company has linked services with a 
west-coast company in what is hoped 
will provide an answer to some of the 
difficulties posed by cross-continent 
production. 





Track trickery, as cameramen inside a train layout film new commercials 
for Lionel Corp.'s pre-Christmas campaign. The trainmaker’s schedule includes 
spots and a half-hour filmed special, Wonderful World of Trains, in some 75 
U. S. markets and top Canadian areas—2\, times as many as used last year. 
Eight-year-old model Jeffrey Price is “directing” the production crew at Trans- 
film-Caravel studios. Grey's Hank Tom places the spot schedules. 
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VPI Productions, Inc., a New York 
company, and Monarch Films, Inc., 
Hollywood, have formed a new service 
called VPI/Monarch, Inc. While each 
company will continue to produce 
commercials independently, they will 
interchange producers, directors and 
technicians as required. The com- 
panies will employ wire-service com- 
munication of storyboards, set-design 
sketches, talent composites and pros- 
Daily 
service can also be arranged. 

Edwin T. Kasper, president of VPI 


Productions, Inc., will be president of 


pective locations, etc. print 


the new company. James H. Chapin, 
president of Monarch Films, and 
George executive vice 
president of VPI Productions, Inc., 
will be executive vice presidents of 
VPI/Monarch. Both companies are 
less than two years old, both have had 
a rapid rise, and both employ a crea- 
tive approach, VPI having won seven 
commercial 


Tompkins, 


awards at 
Cannes. Joint creative thinking and 
constant 


production 


communications up and 
down the levels of production are ex- 
pected to make the union more effec- 
tive than similar east-west combina- 
tions in the past. 


SALES MARKS 


The Beachcomber, a series from 
Filmaster, Inc., debuts with the tradi- 
tional double regional sale. American 
Stores, Inc., a supermarket chain, and 
Streitmann Biscuit Co. will sponsor. 
Series, starring Cameron Mitchell, is 
three quarters finished, with 30 epi- 
sodes already filmed on location in 
Florida. 

Ziv-UA’s stable continues strong. 
Ripcord added seven advertisers and 
three stations, with Standard Oil of 
Texas completing the line-up. Bat 
Masterson added a dozen sales to 
bring the total to 41. 

Ziv-UA has also sprung a new 
series, Everglades, to chase King of 
Diamonds and Ripcord, its other off- 
spring this year. Everglades stars Ron 
Hayes as a lawman in the Florida 
swamplands. 


MGM.-TV has licensed a number of 
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products to Canadian Broadcasting | 


Corp. Biggest sale was a package of 
15 pre-’48 feature films. Other pre-'48 
sales were made above the border. 
Richard A. Harper, director of syndi- 
cation sales for MGM-TV, ascribed 
the increase to the appointment of 
William L. Robinson as Canadian 
sales manager. 

In another Canadian development, 


ITC of Canada, Ltd., announced an | 


all-time sales record of over $114 
million for the first six months. 
Market-to-market sales were up 110 
per cent, with network sales including 
Whiplash, Ghost Squad, Sir Francis 
Drake, Four Just Men and a package 
of eight “Drama Specials.” 

South of the border sales are also 
hitting highs. MCA-TV’s vice presi- 
dent in charge of Mexican sales, 
Jacques Brazy, has announced that 


the company now has six and one-half | 
hours of film programming playing in | 


Mexico, the largest of the Latin 
America markets. Five are hour 
series, including Wagon Train and 
Checkmate. 

Argentina has enrolled for Spanish- 
dubbed versions of Silents Please. The 
Argentina contract makes the 19th 
overseas market to purchase the 
Sterling Tv-produced, Fremantle In- 
ternational, Inc.—distributed series. 

Eleven more sales have brought the 
total markets in which the “Shirley 
Temple Festival” features, distributed 
by NTA, have been purchased to 53. 
Latest additions are: KOLO-TV Reno; 
KROc-TV Rochester, Minn.; WLOS-TV 
Asheville; KeEzI-tv Eugene, Ore.; 
wsJV-TV South Bend; wisc-tTv Madi- 
son; WHAS-TV Louisville; KONO-TV 
San Antonio; KERO-TV Bakersfield; 
KELO-TV Sioux Falls, and WBAY-TV 
Green Bay. 

KTTV Los Angeles has become the 
first station to purchase the One Step 
Beyond re-runs of Alcoa Presents 
from ABC-TV Films. The series is 
made up of 94 half-hours. 

Sales in New York, Los Angeles, 
Chicago and Detroit have brought 
total purchases of the Rocky and His 
Friends cartoon series, produced by 
Jay Ward Productions, to 60. 


CORPORATION REPORT 


Gross sales of UPA were up 800 | 
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ELEKTRA FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





Bar-S Meats © Miller-Mackay-Hoeck & Hartung 


ANIMATION, INC., Hollywood 





Canada Dry © J. M. Mathes, Inc. 






MPO VIDEOTRONICS, INC., New York 





Best Foods © Guild, Bascomb & Bonficli 
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FILMFAIR, Hollywood 


Carling Brewing Co. * Lang, Fisher & Stashower 





KITV TAPE PRODUCTIONS, Hollywood 





Brillo For Britain * J. Walter Thompson 





GROUP PRODUCTIONS, INC., Detroit 
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WYLDE FILMS, INC., New York 





Enco Gasoline * Needham, Louis & Brorby 





KEITZ & HERNDON, Dallas 


Goodyear Tires * Young & Rubicam 





MARK VII COMMERCIALS, Hollywood 





Fizzies © Lambert & Feasley 





PAUL KIM & LEW GIFFORD, New York 


Keebler Cookies * Lewis & Gilman 





CBS ANIMATIONS, New York 





General Mills © Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
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LARS CALONIUS PRODUCTIONS, 





INC., New York 


Modular Fabrications * Crestwood Advertising 
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PECKHAM PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 
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per cent in the fiscal year ending July 
31 compared with the same 1959-60 
period, Henry G. Sapersiein, presi- 
dent of the company, has revealed. 
Comparative sales were $3,250,000 
and $400,000. Production has been 
similarly boosted, personnel employed 
being up from 60 to 250. New cartoon 
series in various stages of preparation 
are Lone Ranger, Boo Mystery and 
Show Biz. 

Negotiations are continuing to move 
forward for the merger of Republic 
Corp. and America Corp. Of particu- 
lar interest to the tv industry would 
be the consolidation of Pathé Labs, 
owned by America Corp. in New 
York, with Consolidated Labs, owned 
by Republic in Hollywood. Republic, 
of course, also operates Republic 
Studios, principally a tv rental lot, in 
North Hollywood. 

The William Morris Agency has 
purchased the John Mather Organiza- 
tion, one of the leading talent repre- 
sentatives in Europe, with offices in 
Rome, Paris and Madrid. It marks the 
first time that the U. S. agency will 
operate its own offices in Europe. 


PRODUCTION ... 


Sterling Tv is turning out an addi- 
tional 20 half-hours for its Silents 
Please series. Among stars featured 
will be Gary Cooper, Douglas Fair- 
banks, John Barrymore and Rudolph 
Valentino. 

Screen Gems already has several 
projects under way for the 1962-63 
season. They include First Person, 
centered about the adventures of a 
newspaper reporter, created by John 
Hawkins, N. B. Stone Jr. and Robert 
Wehling: Gunshy, a comic western 
being written by Bill Manhoff for 
production by Harry Ackerman, and 
Ship’s Doctor, written and created by 
Sydney Biddel and Frederick M. 
Frank, with Victor Jory to play the 
lead. 

Steve Parker will produce a series 
for Japanese tv titled Samurai, pro- 
duction beginning in October. The 
program may later be syndicated in 
the U. S. 

Television rights to Upton Sin- 
clair’s Lanny Budd character have 
been acquired by ABC-TV Films. A 
pilot to be called Lanny Budd—Presi- 








Sin- 
have 
s. A 


resi- 





dential Agent, is to be shot in October. 
ABC-TV Films has also concluded 
negotiations with Arlene Dahl for 
filming of a beauty series of 65 15- 
minute segments, production getting 
under way in September. 
Skyscraper, one-hour anthology 
series with a big-business background, 


will be produced for Goodson-Todman 
by Jerry Stagg. 


COMMERCIAL CUES... 

Films Five, Inc., established this 
year, has been chosen to produce a 
60-second, live-plus-animation spot 
for Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
Jacques Dufour will be creative direc- 
tor, and Walter Bergman production 
manager. 

Chapman 5 Productions, Inc., of 
Glendale, Cal., has opened a second 
branch in Fresno. Frank E. Quire will 
head the office. The company opened 
its first branch office in Washington, 
D. C., earlier this year. . . . CBS Ani- 


mations, Inc.. has moved into its new | 


offices on the third floor of 477 Madi- 
son Avenue, adjacent to CBS Films, 
Inc. 

Apparel Television Service, Madi- 
son, Wis., has prepared three one- 
minute spots to promote retailer's 
major promotions. The commercials 
are designed for incorporation of 
local specifics. 

Thomas Dunphy has been elected 
executive vice president of WCD, Inc. 
Jack L. named vice 
president in charge of sales of the 


Lemmon was 


same company, and John Affriol, pro- | 


duction manager, was elected to the 
board of directors. 

Joseph Bert Rodriquez appointed 
assistant art director of Keitz & Hern- 
don, Inc., Dallas. . . . James H. Knox 
has been named director of program 
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sales, Greenwich Productions, New 


York. 


Playhouse Pictures has added five 


new staff members: Frank A. Smith, 
animation director; Richard N. Han- 
nah, assistant camera man; Marlyn 
O'Connor, camera; Ted Woolery, 
editing, and Maureen Beattie, anima- 
tion checking. Bill Melendez is direct- 
ing a series of five animated commer- 


cials for Log Cabin Bread (Honig, 





PETER GUNN 


114 HALF HOURS 


Mir. Bucky 





34 HALF HOURS 


Yancy Derringer 


34 HALF HOURS 
Call for 


WIRE SERVICE _ , cave 


39 ONE HOURS aN F 


724 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. * PLaza 7-0100 


Cooper & Harrington) for Playhouse 
Pictures. 

Animation, Inc., has developed a 
new character, “The Sheriff,” for a 
series of spots for Bar-S Brand Meats. 
Jerry Hoeck, of Miller, Mackay, 
Hoeck & Hartung, Seattle, is pro- 
ducing. 


PEOPLE IN PLACES 

William B. Templeton, formerly 
with Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., as 
vice president in charge of radio-tv, 
has joined Ted Bates & Co. as a tv 
programming consultant. . . . Howard 
Lloyd named manager of the western 
sales division of Storer Programs, 
Inc., newly formed subsidiary of 
Storer Broadcasting Co. 


‘ Henry T. 


Sjogren appointed direc- 





MR. SJOGREN 


tor of communications of the Troy- 
Beaumont Co., Inc., film production 
company and communications con- 
sultants. . . . John Young promoted to 
vice president and treasurer’ of Pro- 
ducers Studio, Inc., formerly Cali- 


fornia Studios. Also at Producers 
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what's Al Stahl’s line?---animation 


SEND FOR 

AL STAHL'S FREE 

TV TIMETABLE- 

HANDY FILM COMPUTOR 





MEL HARRIS 





I ANIMATED PRODUCTIONS, Inc 


1600 Broadway, New YorR 19, COlumbus 5-2942 
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Studio, John Locke has been appoint- 
ed studio superintendent. . . . Paul A. 
Minor has been raised to vice presi- 
dent of Transfilm-Caravel. . . . Dick 
Feldman has joined Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach as a tv producer. 

Don Epstein, formerly with General 
Artists Corp. in the talent agency’s tv 
creative division, joined NBC-TV as 
senior presentation writer for network 
sales. Mr. Epstein has written video 
scripts for Saturday Prom, Marine- 
land Circus and other NBC specials. 

John Young, comptroller for Pro- 
ducers Studio, has been promoted to 
the post of vice president and treas- 
urer. Mr. Young was previously with 
Henry Jaffe Enterprises and NBC. 

O & O Productions has appointed 
Howard Ross, formerly an NBC-TV 
program executive, head of its pro- 
gram department. 

Will Tomlinson has been appointed 
a sales account executive for Inde- 
pendent Television Corp.'s western 
division. Mr. Tomlinson was previ- 
ously west-coast sales representative 
for various tv and motion-picture 

UAA, 


nental and Walt Disney Productions. 


companies, including Conti- 


INTO SYNDICATION 

M&A Alexander Productions has 
acquired a package of 27 post-1950 
features for tv distribution. Films in- 
volved, to be known as the “Blue 
Chips,” are The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame: Anthony Quinn, Gina Lollo- 
brigida (1957); Hold Back the Night: 
John Payne, Mona Freeman (1956) ; 
Mr. Arkadin: Orson Welles. Patricia 
Medina (1957); Dino: Sal Mineo, 
Susan Kohner (1957); Tall Stranger: 
Joel McCrea, Virginia Mayo (1957) ; 
Magnificent Roughneck: Mickey 
Rooney, Jack Carson (1956) ; Johnny 
Rocco: Richard Eyer (1958); The 
Rose Bowl Story: Marshall Thomp- 
son, Natalie Wood (1952); Flattop: 


Sterling Hayden, Richard Carlson 
(1952); Jet Over the Atlantic: Guy 
Madison, Virginia Mayo (1959); 


Royal African Rifles: Louis Hayward 
(1954) ; Wolf Larsen: Barry Sullivan 
(1958); Last of the Badmen: George 
Montgomery (1957); The Maze: 
Richard Carlson (1954); World for 
Ransom: Dan Duryea (1954); Pride 
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of the Blue Grass: Lloyd Bridges, 
Vera Miles (1954); Human Jungle: 
Gary Merrill (1956); At Gunpoint: 
Fred MacMurray, Walter Brennan 
(1956) ; Riot in Cell Block 11: Neville 
Brand (1954); Affair in Havana: 
John Cassavetes, Raymond Burr 
(1957); New Orleans After Dark: 
Stacy Harris (1958); Web of Evi- 
dence: Van Johnson, Vera Miles 
(1958); Flight to Mars: Cameron 
Mitchell (1952); Sea Tiger (1952); 
County Fair: Rory Calhoun (1950) ; 
Ballerina (1953), and Fighter Attack: 
Sterling Hayden (1954). 


Tv Commercials 
ALEXANDER FILM CO. 


Completed: Kern’s Bakery (baked goods), 
Edwin C. Huster; American Motors (Ram- 
bler, Kelvinator), GMM&B; General Mo- 
tors (Chevrolet), C-E; General Motors 
(Oldsmobile), D. P. Brother; Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. (Kleenex), direct: Clairol 
Div., Bristol-Myers (Clairol), direct; Amer- 
ican Brewing Co. (Regal beer), North: 
Pilsener Brewing Co. (POC beer), North: 
Chrysler Corp. (Plymouth, Valiant), Ayer: 
First Federal Savings & Loan (bank serv- 
ices), Givens: Red Devil Fireworks, Max 
Becker: Nacional Beer (beer), Cervecaria 
Tegucigalpa; Albuquerque National Bank 
(bank services), Ward Hicks: Curlee 
Clothing Co. (Curlee clothes), Swank’s: 
Seven-Up Co. (7-Up), direct; Norge Sales 
Corp., Borg-Warner Corp. (Norge), di- 
rect: First Federal Savings & Loan (bank 
services), direct: Bost Bakery (baked 
goods), Cleveland Adv.; Old National Bank 
(bank services), Keller-Crescent; Derby 
Refining Co. (Derby products), Jones 
Hanger; Buttercrest Bread (bread), Not- 
zon; Junge Bakery (baked goods), direct; 
Grove Labs (No-Doz), Gardner; Wrigley 
Co. (chewing gum), Arthur Meyerhoff. 

In production: Bost Bakery (baked goods), 
Cleveland Adv.; E. & H. Chevrolet Co. 
(Chevrolet), direct: B. F. Goodrich Co. 
(Goodrich products), direct: Channel 
Bowl, direct; Feature Ring, direct: Seven- 
Up (7-Up), direct: Curlee Clothing Co. 
(Curlee clothes), direct; Krun-Chee Po- 
tato Chips Co. (Krun-Chees), Simons- 
Michelson; Castleberry’s Food Co. (Castle- 
berry products), direct: Wolfe Dairies 
(dairy products). Tenn. Valley Advertis- 


Can TV syndicators save 
money by using BONDED’s 


shipping service? 


Yes. Using BONDED avoids 
administrative costs while pro- 
viding a large staff of experi- 
enced personnel. You pay only 
for the service you require. 





ing: Tropical Soda Pop, Cervecaria Tegu- 
cigalpa: Norge Sales Corp., Borg-Warner 
Corp. (Norge), direct: Motor Vu Drive- 
In, Rock Spring, Wyo., direct; Nation- 
wide Insurance (insurance), direct; Wyler 
Watch Corp. (Wyler watches), Zlowe; 
Valley Brand Hot Dogs, Nord & Assoc.: 
Hallcraft Homes, Allen Reed: Carnation 
Co. (Carnation products), EWR&R; Bar- 
bara Ann Bread, Atherton Mogge Privett: 
Humble Oil Co., M-E: Beatrice Foods Co. 
(Meadow Gold dairy products), Holst & 
Male: Blue Cross/Blue Shield, Kellor 
Stites: International Shoe Co. (shoes), 
Krupnick; First Trust & Deposit (bank 
services). Conklin, Labs & Bebee: Texaco 
(Texaco), Highley; Northam-Warren Corp., 
(Odo-ro-no), Gotham-Vladimir: Antar In- 
dustries, direct: Bulova Watch Co. (Bul- 
ova watches), direct: Kerr-McGee Oil Ln- 
dustries (Deep Rock petroleum), Lowe 
Runkle; Jantzen Inc. (Jantzen knitwear), 
Elliot, Uneer & Elliot: Chrysler Corp. 
(Dodge), direct. 


AMERICAN FILM PRODUCERS 


Completed: Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional (washing machines, refrigerators), 
Gotham-Vladimir. 


AMERICAN TELEVISION 
ENTERPRISES 


Completed: Quaker Oats Co. (Masa 
Harina), Glenn. 


ANSEL FILMS, INC. 

Completed: Cook Chemical Co. (Real-Kill 
bug killer), Del Wood: Continental Cig- 
arette Co. (Continental cigarettes), Rit- 
ter, Sanford, Miller & Kampf: White 
Rock Beverages (White Rock _ bever- 
ages), MacManus, John & Adams: Good 
Humor Ice Cream (Good Humor ice 
cream), MacManus, John & Adams; Alumi- 
num Co. of America (Alcoa aluminum), 
F&S&R;: Dow Chemical Co. (Pinkies), 
MacManus, John & Adams; Scott Paper 
Co. (Soft-Weve), JWT. 

In production: Scott Paper Co. (Soft- 
Weve). JWT: Good Humor Ice Cream 
(Good Humor ice cream), MacManus, John 
& Adams: Seven-Up Co. (7-Up), JWT: 
Roche Laboratories (Zestabs), KHCC&A: 
Pepsi Cola International (Pepsi-Cola Mi- 
rinda), direct: Dow Chemical Co. (Tahi- 
tian tumblers). direct: Aluminum Co. of 
America (Alcoa aluminum), F&S&R. 


ARCO FILM PRODUCTIONS, 
INC, 

In production: Chevrolet Div.. GM (cars 
& trucks), C-E: Ohio Art Co. (Magna- 
stiks), Williams Business Service: Delco- 
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Remy Div., GM, C-E; National Federation 
of Coffee Growers of Colombia, DD&B; 
Phillips Petroleum (Phillips 66), Lambert 
& Feasley. 


CHARLES ELMS 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


Completed: Burnham Corp. (Burnham 
Holiday gas boiler, Holiday Saver, #80 
gas boiler, Jubilee boiler, Base-Ray), di- 
rect; Philip Morris (cigarettes), direct; 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. (Bottling for 
Profits), direct; Standard Vacuum Co. 
(Mobilunderkote), direct. 

In production: Burnham Corp. (Series 
Loop System), direct. 


FERRO, MOGUBGUB & 
SCHWARTZ, INC. 


Completed: Lufthansa Airlines (promo- 
tional), Herbert Lamnard; Dixie Cup Div., 
American Can Co. (new Deluxe dispenser), 
Hicks & Greist. 

In production: Hicks & Greist (opening 
& closing of pilot reel), direct; General 
Foods (Post cereals), B&B; International 
Paper Co. (promotional), Cardnal Assoc.; 
Johnson & Johnson (Arrestin), Ayer; Ford 
Motor Co. (Ford Falcon, Ford Fairlane), 
JWT; Red L Foods Corp. (Red L seafood), 
Smith/Greenland. 


FILM FAIR 


Completed: General Foods (Jell-O), Y&R; 
Bardahl Oil Co. (Bardahl), MMH&H; 
Frito Co. (Fritos), EWR&R:; Blitz Brew- 
ing Co. (beer), Johnson & Lewis; Delco- 
Remy Div., GM (batteries), C-E; West- 
ern Oil & Fuel (gasoline), J. W. Forney; 
Allstate Insurance (insurance), Burnett; 
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Campbell Soup Co. (beans & franks), 
NL&B; Best Foods Corp. (Skippy peanut 
butter), GB&B; Malt-O-Meal Co. (Malt-O- 
Meal), C&M; Manufacturers National 
Bank (bank service), Doner; Pacific Ocean 
Park (POP), F&S&R:; Vels Ford Sales 
(Ford products), Ryfle. 

In production: Bank of America (Bank- 
americard), Johnson & Lewis; Mattel Toy- 
makers (toys), Carson/Roberts; Kellogg 
Co. (breakfast foods), Burnett; Common- 
wealth Edison (electric appliances), 
Burnett; Procter & Gamble (Jif peanut 
spread), Gardner; Northwestern Mutual 
(insurance), MMH&H; Matson Naviga- 
tion Co. (ocean travel), F&S&R; Best 
Foods Corp. (Skippy peanut butter), 
GB&B; Armour Co., Grocery Div. (Chif- 
fon), FC&B; Max Factor & Co. (lipstick 
& nail polish), Carson/Roberts. 


FREBERG, LTD. 


Completed: Chun King Sales, Inc. (Chun 
King Chow Mein), BBDO; Kaiser Indus- 
tries (Kaiser aluminum foil), Y&R. 

In production: TV Guide (TV Guide maga- 
zine), direct; General Mills (Cheerios), 


D-F-S 


GERALD PRODUCTIONS, 
INC, 


Completed: H. J. Heinz Co. & Corn Prod- 
ucts Co. (Heinz vinegar & Mazola oil), 
Maxon; Cott Beverage Corp. (beverages), 
Ried] & Freede; General Electric (Toast- 
R-Oven), Maxon: American Chicle Co. 
(Trident), Ted Bates: R. J. Reynolds Co. 
(Camel cigarettes), Esty; Colgate-Palmo- 
live (Vel-O-Matic), L&N; ABC-TV (pro- 
motionals), direct. 

In production: Rockefeller Center (tours 


of Center), Needham & Grohmann; NBC. 
TV (promotionals), direct; CBS-TV (pro- 
motionals), direct. 


GOULDING-ELLIOTT-GRAHAM 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
PHOENIX STUDIO, INC. 
Completed: Mutual of Omaha (health & 


accident insurance), ; National Bis- 
cuit (Millbrook bread), M-E. 

In production: National Biscuit (Millbrook 
bread), M-E; National Biscuit (Milk-Bone 
dog biscuits), K&E. 


GRAY & O’REILLY 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


In production: Scripto, Inc. (pens), M-M; 
Mary Carter (paints), Ellington; Amer- 
ican Home Products (Chef Boy-Ar-Dee), 
Y&R: American Home Preducts (Dristan, 
Painquellizer), Tatham-Laird; Boyle-Mid- 
way (Aero-Shave), Tatham-Laird. 


GROUP PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Ex-Cell-O Corp. (Pure-Pak 
milk carton), MacManus, John & Adams; 
Lever Bros. (Swan), NL&B; Polk Miller 
Products (Sergeant’s Flea & Tick spray), 
Ayer: Household Finance Corp. (travel 
loan), NL&B; Stroh Brewing Co. (Stroh’s 
beer), Zimmer, Keller & Calvert; Chevro- 
let Div.,. GM (Chevrolet pre-announcement, 
Corvair), C-E. 

In production: National Bank of Detroit 
(banking), C-E; H. J. Heinz Co. (cider 
vinegar, ketchup), Maxon; Brillo Mfg. Co. 
(Brillo soap pads), JWT: S. C. Johnson 
& Son (Klear Paste wax), NL&B; Beech- 
Nut Corp. (Fruit Stripe gum), Y&R; Best 
Foods (Hellmann’s mayonnaise), Maxon. 
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HOLLYWOOD ANIMATORS 


Completed: S. C. Johnson & Son (shoe 
polishes), NL&B; Lytton Savings & Loan 
Assn. (savings accounts), Davis, Johnson, 
Andersen & Columbatto; El Cortez Hotel, 
Las Vegas (casino), Ed Belford; Hacienda 
Flights (air travel), AFGL; Vita Pakt 
(orange juice), Howard Vineyard & Assoc. ; 
Dr. Cowen, Credit Dentist (dentistry), Paul 
& Baum; Trojan Freedom Fireworks Co. 
(fireworks), General Advertising. 

In production: Sekur-All Corp. (Super 
skates), Gerth, Brown, Clark & Elkus; 
Southwest Gas Co. (natural gas), Ed Bel- 
ford. 


IMAGINATION, INC. 


Completed: Golden Grain Macaroni Co. 
(Noodle-Roni), M-E; Pacific Telephone 
Co. (long distance, Green Index), BBDO; 
San Francisco Examiner (San Francisco 
Examiner), direct; San Francisco Federal 
Savings (savings), Knollin; Standard Oil 
of California (Chevron gasoline), BBDO; 
California Chemical Co. (Ortho-Klor), 
M-E; Terlin Sales Co. (Flair), Nor-Cal; 
Ora-Dent Corp. (Foam-Ettes), Campbell; 
B. T. Babbitt (Vano liquid starch), Gar- 
field, Hoffman & Connor. 

In preduction: B. T. Babbitt (Vano spray 
starch), Garfield, Hoffman & Connor. 


KEITZ & HERNDON 


Completed: Station KVIL (radio), direct; 
Humble Oil Co. (gasoline), M-E. 
In production: Anderson, Clayton & Co. 
(Mrs. Tucker’s cake mix), M-E: Lone 
Star Gas Co. (gas appliances), BBDO; 
Nichols Toys (toys), Aubrey Williams; 
Humble Oil Co. (gasoline), M-E; Dr 
Pepper Co. (soft drinks), Grant; Lakeside 
Toys (toys), Kerker-Peterson; Strietmann 
Biscuit Co. (Zesta crackers), Ralph H. 
Jones; Tonka Toys (toys), Kerker-Peterson. 


PAUL KIM-LEW GIFFORD 

Completed: General Electric (show open- 
ing), BBDO; Downyflake Foods (frozen 
foods), Smith/Greenland; Rowntree Candy 


(Kit Kat candy), JWT; Shwayder Bros. | 


(Samsonite luggage), Grey; Ford Motor 
Co. (Mercury cars), 
cuit Co. 
Campbell Co. (soups), BBDO; General 
Mills (Trix), D-F-S; F&M Schaefer Brew- 
ing Co. (beer), BBDO: Chase & Sanborn 
(instant coffee), JWT; Topps Chewing 
Gum (Bazooka), Wexton; Endicott-John- 
son Co. (shoe sales film), Hicks & Greist; 
U. S. Steel Corp. (inner springs), BBDO; 
Defense Department (Armed Forces Day), 
direct; Post Div., General Foods (40% 


Bran flakes, Alpha Bits), 





6314 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 38. CALIFORNIA 
TELEPHONE HOLLYWOOD 3.3350 


K&E; National Bis- | 
(Nabisco party snacks), M-E: | 


B&B; Reming- | 
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ALCOA (FULLER & SMITH & ROSS) 


BY CHUCK GOLDSTEIN PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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(THEME FOR WISK VIDEOTAPE COMMERCIALS) 








JERRY JEROME 
INC. 


PRODUCTIONS, 
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ton Rand Div., Sperry Rand Corp. (elec- 
tric shavers), Y&R: Labatt Importers 
(beer), JWT: Warner-Lambert Products 
(Fizzies), Lambert & Feasley. 

In production: National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration (Project Mercury), 
direct; Labatt Importers (beer), JWT: 
Nationwide Insurance (insurance), Ben 
Sackheim: Ford Motor Co. (Comet cars), 
K&E;: Brillo Mfg. Co. (Paddy), JWT; Gen- 
eral Mills (Trix), D-F-S. 


LOU LILLY PRODUCTIONS, 
INC, 


Completed: R. J. Reynolds Co. (Camel 
cigarettes), Esty: P. Ballantine & Sons 
(Ballantine), Esty: S. C. Johnson & Son 
(Johnson's shoe polish, Stride), NL&B: 
State Farm Insurance (insurance), NL&B: 
Kelloge Co. (cereal), Burnett: W. F. 
Schrafft & Sons (ice cream), Stanley 
Lomas; Santas Village (amusement park), 
Cole, Fischer, Rogow: Sun Oil Co. (gaso- 
line), Esty. 

In production: R. J. Reynolds Co. (Camel, 
Winston cigarettes), Esty; S. C. Johnson 
& Son (Stride, Glo Coat), NL&B: P. Bal- 


Advertising Directory 
of TV SERVICES 


FILM EQUIPMENT 








CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


315 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-1420 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Motion picture and television equipment 
. generators . . . film editing equip- 


ment . . . processing equipment. 
RENTALS — SALES — SERVICE 








$.0.S. PHOTO-CINE-OPTICS, INC. 

formerly $.0.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 
New York City: 602 West 52nd Street, Plaza 7-0440. 
Hollywood, Calif.: 6331 Hollywood Bivd., Ho 7-2124. 
SALES e LEASING e SERVICE 
The world's largest source for film production 
equipment: Animation, Producing, Lighting, 
re Editing, Recording, Projection, 
etc. 





s:antine & Sons (Ballantine), Esty. 


ON FILM, INC. 


Completed: Atlantic Refining Co. (Atlantic 
Imperial gasoline), Ayer; Chevrolet Div., 
GM (Chevrolet cars), C-E; Aluminum Co. 
of America (aluminum architectural prod- 
ucts), F&S&R: H. C. Moore Co, (Pream), 
B&B: U. S. Steel (soft drinks in cans), 
BBDO; Johnson & Johnson (Sheer Strips, 
Micrin), Y&R: Texaco, Inc. (Texaco), 
C&W: Procter & Gamble (Ivory Snow), 
B&B; Tupper Co. (Tupperware), BBDO; 
Scott Paper Co. (all paper products), 
WT. 


In production: Sinclair Oil Co. (Triple & 
motor oil), GMM&B: Aluminum Co. of 
America (aluminum foil), KM&G; Texaco, 
Inc. (Texaco), C&W. 


PGL PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Schlitz Brewing Co. (beer), 
JWT: C A R E (public service), direct. 


PUNCH FILMS, INC. 


Completed: Beecham Products  (Bryl- 
creem), K&E. 
In production: Beecham Products (Bryl- 


creem), K&E. 


SARRA INC, 

Completed: R. T. French Co. (French’s 
Potato Bakers), JWT: ASR Products Corp. 
(Premium Pal razor blades), B&B: Plough, 
Inc. (Q.T. quick tanning lotion), Lake- 
Spiro-Shurman: Henry Heide, Inc. (Jujy- 
fruits), F&S&R: General Feods (Jell-O 
instant pudding & pie filling), Y&R: Kraft 
Foods (Kraft mayonnaise with lemon), 
JWT: The Seven-Up Co. (7-Up), JWT: 
M. K. Goetz Brewing Co. (Country Club 
malt liquor, Goetz beer), John W. Shaw: 
Reynolds Metal Co. (Reynolds Wrap), 
C. E, Frank: S. C. Johnson & Son (Klear 
wax), FC&B; Nestle Co. (Nescafe), Esty: 
Tappan Co. (Tappan Fabulous “400 gas 
range), KM&G: Drake Bakeries (Drake's 
cakes), Y&R 


TELEVISION BROADCASTING 
SERVICE, INC. 


Completed: K. B. Products Corp. (Cavern 











LIGHTING 








CHARLES ROSS, INC. 
333 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 6-5470 
LIGHTING, GRIP EQUIPMENT, 
PROPS AND GENERATORS 
For Motion Pictures and Television 
SALES @ SERVICE @ RENTALS 











SOUND STUDIOS 





Animation 
Center 


COMMERCIAL ANIMATION .. . 
CONSULTANTS ... 
CREATIVE PRODUCTION .. . 


355 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
YUxon 6-5161 








Brand mushrooms), direct; North Amer- 
ican Cement (Blue Bonnet cement), di- 
rect: Bravian Manor House (resort), di- 
rect. . 

In production: New York State (NY Thru- 
way), direct; Pleasant View Lodge (re- 
sort), direct; Bravian Manor House (re- 
sort), direct; Hunter Mountain Develop- 
ment (ski lift operation), direct; Greene 
County Publicity Comm. (resort), direct; 
Greene County Industrial Comm, (indus- 
try, security), direct; C & P Motors (cars, 
trucks), direct; Carson City, Catskill, NY 
(amusement park), direct. 


TRANSFILM-CARAVEL, INC. 
Completed: Beech-Nut Life Savers (Beech- 
Nut baby foods & gum), Y&R; Chese- 


brough-Pends: (Vaseline hair tonic), 
NC&K: Lionel Corp. (Lionel trains), 
Grey; General Electric (refrigerators), 


Y&R: Nestle Co. (Nescafe), Hayhurst: 
Hagan Chemical & Controls (Calgon 
bubble bath), KM&G;:  Boyle-Midway 


(Sani-Flush), Bates; G. R. Kinney Corp. 
(Kinney shoes), Frank B. Sawdon; Min- 


neapolis-Honeywell (Honeywell), C-M: 
Union-Carbide Corp. (Prestone), Esty; 
American Home Products  (Easy-Off), 


Tatham-Laird: Radio Corp. of America 
(RCA records), Grey; Lever Bros. (Im- 
perial margarine), FC&B; U. S. Steel 
Corp. (institutional), BBDO; Revlon (Liv- 
ing Curl), Warwick & Legler. 

In Production: Ford Motor Co. (Mercury 
cars), K&E; R. J. Reynolds (Camels), 
Esty: Foremost Foods  (Foremeats), 
Weightman: P. Lorillard Co. (Old Golds), 
L&N: Continental Baking Co. (Wonder 
bread), Bates; U. S. Steel Corp. (Cape 
Canaveral, The Enterprise), BBDO; Good- 
year Rubber Co. (tires), Y&R: Schick, 
Inc. (electric razors), NC&K; Pepsi-Cola 
Co. (Pepsi-Cola), BBDO; Colgate-Palmo- 
live (Fab), Bates; Greyhound Corp. (Grey- 
hound bus), direct: Philips Van Heusen 
Co. (Van Heusen shirts), Grev; Schaefer 
Co. (Schaefer pen), BBDO: Johnson & 
Johnson (baby products), Y&R: Consoli- 
dated Cigar Corp. (Muriel cigars), L&N: 
Whitehall Labs., American Home Products 
(Bisodol, Infra-Rub), SSC&B. 


WGN SYNDICATION SALES 

Completed: Wolverine Shoe Co. (Hush 
Puppie shoes). MacManus, John & Adams: 
People’s Gas, Light & Coke Co. (heating), 
NL&B: Chicago Cubs (baseball), Arthur 
Meyerhoff:; First Federal Savings & Loan 
Assn. (bank services), D-F-S: ASR Prod- 
ucts Co. Marlboro cigarettes), Burnett: 
Theo Hamm Brewing Co. (beer), C-M: 
Sidney A. Tarrson (toys), Allen Alperd. 





Certified Film Storage 
For 500,000,000 Feet! 


BEKINS FILM CENTER 


1025 N. Highland, Hollywood 38 
HO 9-8181 
Every facility . . Every service 














PATHE'S FABULOUS STUDIO 7A, for the BIG 
SOUND in Scoring Music to everything from 
10 sec. SPOTS to FEATURE FILMS. One 
Musician or 100. 16 and 35mm projection. 
PATHE SOUND SERVICES, INC. 


105 E. 106th St., New York 29, N. Y. 
EN 9-4040, TR 6-1120 
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ABEMARK 


Why buy a jingle 
when you can buy a Po ike ? 


) > a TRADEMARKS, INC., 135 W. 52 ST., N.Y. 19, N. Y., JU 2-3820 
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GF AND TELEVISION. Genera! 
Foods normally might not seem qual- 
ified for discussion in a column tradi- 
tionally devoted to tv-electronic secu- 
rities. But the fact is that General 
Foods, one of the major tv sponsors, 
has recently jumped its ad budget by 
$11 million to over $121 million an- 
nually and, most important, is intro- 
ducing a host of new food products— 
action that naturally portends greater 
use of television. 

General Foods is the leading pro- 
ducer of packaged foods, turning out 
over 250 items ranging from break- 
(Maxwell House 
(Jello), dog 
foods (Gaines Gravy Train), soft- 


fast cereals, coffee 
and Sanka), desserts, 
drink mixes (Kool Aid), syrup (Log 
Cabin) and a score of other nation- 
ally advertised products including 
Walter Baker chocolate and Swans- 
down mixes. The company operates 
over 60 plants in the United States, 
five in Canada and 12 overseas. 
But the past, in the case of GF, is 
really prologue in terms of products 
the company is developing, purchas- 
ing or acquiring. It purchased the as- 
sets of the California Vegetable Con- 
centrates, Inc., a producer of dehy- 
drated vegetables for the food indus- 
try and the Open Pit Barbecue Sauce 
Co. of Chicago. In Canada it entered 
the potato-chip field, and in Paris it 
acquired a French coffee roasting 
firm. Recently GF soluble coffee was 
marketed in Japan. In Brazil GF pur- 
chased control of a company with ice 
cream and candy franchises, while in 
Mexico it purchased a firm in the 


hard-candy field. 


COMPANY RESEARCH. (Quite apart 
from the 
those developed by the company’s own 


acquired products were 


research, For at Tarrytown, N. Y.. 
GF claims to have the largest and 
most modern research facility in the 
world. In addition, it has 12 division 
research labs in various parts of the 
country. 

It was from the Gaines laboratory 
that Gravy Train came forth. Now an 
Instant Sanka coffee is being intro- 


Wall Street Report 





duced, along with a Birds Eye frozen 
baby food, Swansdown Homemade 
Bread Mix, Brim, a beverage powder 
which when mixed with milk provides 
a morning breakfast, several new dog 
foods and 11 new items in the regular 
line of Birds Eye frozen food. 

In addition, GF has kept apace of 
the trend toward automatic hot-food 
service in industrial plant feeding 
and has developed Bouquet Vend 
blend of coffee. The 


company is also experimenting with 


Roast, a new 


a practical way to offer special food 
service to hospitals, hotels and restau- 
rants by supplying frozen-food prod- 
ucts to minimize both work and costs. 


TV PROMOTION. The fact is, of 
course, that with the exception of 
those products aimed at the hospital- 
hotel iiade, virtually all these items 
are ideal for tv promotion, especial- 
ly when the introduction of a new 
product is involved. GF at present is 
sponsoring four tv shows, three of 
them summer replacements. Its regular 
shows are The Danny Thomas Show, 
Andy Griffith Show and Hennesey. 
All three are off for the summer, hav- 
ing been replaced by The Spike Jones 
Show, Ann Sothern Show and the 
Glenn Miller The 
show is the Bugs Bunny cartoons for 
the kiddies. Its spot tv investment in 
1960 was $18.5 million, according to 
the Television Bureau of Advertising. 


program. fourth 


Undoubtedly the additional budget 

























outlays in advertising means addi- 
tional expenditures in the tv field to 
give push to many of the new prod- 
ucts being brought forth. That in 
turn should mean greater sales and 
profits for a company that has more 
than tripled its earnings over the 
last decade and increased its dividend 
2% times. 





Operating Record 
Years Sales Income 
1960 $1.100 million $2.69 
1959 $1,087 million $2.48 
1958 $1.052 million $2.21 
1957 $1,008 million $1.99 
1956 $985 million $1.81 














WASHINGTON, D. C. 


James W. Blackburn 
Jock V. Harvey 
Joseph M. Sitrick 
Washington Building 
STerling 3-4341 


MIDWEST 


H. W. Cassill 

William B. Ryon 

333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Financial 6-6460 





FINANCING AVAILABLE 


We are providing an increasing volume of 
financing for radio and television properties. 
Inquiries are held in the strictest confidence. 


BLACKBURN & Company, Inc. 


RADIO * TV * NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS « FINANCING * APPRAISALS 


ATLANTA 


Clifford B. Marshall 
Stonley Whitoker 
Robert M. Baird 
Healey Building 
JAckson 5-1576 


WEST COAST 


Colin M. Selph 
Colif. Bonk Bidg. 
9441 Wilshire Bivd. 
Beverly Hills, Colif. 
CRestview 4-2770 
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Magazines (Continued from 35) 
to match the tv audience head for 
head, the big magazine has a duty to 
expand rapidly enough so that the 
repeat-sales impression argument of 
print could still prevail. That is, if 
five million purchase the 
magazine, the ads will be read by the 
various members of the family, 
friends, visitors to the dental office, 
barber shop, hairdresser, etc., bring- 
ing the final exposure into line with 
that of a top-rated tv show. 

This same argument for repeat im- 
considerable force 


people 


pressions loses 
when the five million purchasers are 
composed of subscribers who have, 
in a sense, consented to receive the 
magazine for a ridiculously low price. 
These can hardly be claimed as faith- 
ful readers; many of them are merely 
conscripts in the circulation wars. 
The push for ever-larger circula- 
tions is even more closely tied to the 
need of gaining a larger rate-base on 
which to peg higher page rates while 
at the same time promoting a lower 
cost-per-thousand. Thus, diminished 
ad revenues can in part be com- 
pensated for by stiffer page rates. 


Open to Question 


We have seen before, however, that 
the wisdom of this counterattack on 
tv is open to serious question. When 
the recession set back ad revenues. 
publishers were nevertheless obliged 
to print and deliver the same number 
of magazines (or newspapers) to 
their inflated subscription lists. If he 
fails to meet his circulation guaran- 
tee, the publisher is, of course, under 
an obligation to refund part of his 
revenue to the advertiser. 

There is another, minor but note- 
worthy, item to be reckoned into the 
picture. When publishers have gone 
all out in their circulation drives, 
they have necessarily sought at the 
same time to give their products more 
scope, sweep and dimension to appeal 
to more people. Some of the changes 
cannot be said to have always re- 
flected well on the editorial quality of 
the publications. At the same time, 
these changes have often added con- 
siderably to production costs. 

Before examining more closely the 
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other ways in which magazines are 
attempting to adapt, here is a sum- 
mary of the factors to be kept in 
mind in considering print’s prob- 
lems: 

1. Declining income from subscrip- 
tions and newsstand sales . . . 

2. Plus declining advertising reve- 
nues due to... 

3. Television’s increased share of 
major ad billings and . . . 

4. The 1960-61 economic recession. 

5. Rising costs of pulp, ink, labor, 
postage, distribution, compounded by 
ee 

6. High cost of obtaining subscrip- 
tions and... 

7. Servicing subscriptions. 

8. A changing world where people 
are less disposed to take time to read 
_ -eP 

9. Technological changes which 
have left many formerly isolated per- 
sons less dependent on print and, 
finally, . . . 

10. The astonishing rise of the 
paperback book. 

The major moves which magazine 
publishers are taking to overcome 
their problems involve one or a com- 
bination of the following: 

© Pursuing the circulation war 
with increased vigor in the hope that 
competing magazines may collapse 
first or that an up-spiraling economy 
will take up the slack. Example: 
McCall s. 

© Retrenching, running a tighter 
ship, and even cutting loose circula- 
tion on occasion. Example: The 
American Weekly. 

© Face-lifting the magazine’s art 
and editorial content and layout, 
bringing the magazine more in line 
with contemporary outlook. Example: 
Life. 

© Specializing and taking editorial 
aim at an exclusive segment of society 
whose fealty and interests might ap- 
peal to advertisers. Example: Scien- 
tific American. 

© Regionalizing editions to net ad- 
vertisers whose product or distribu- 
tion is not nationwide. 
Reader’s Digest. 


Example: 
© Diversifying,. with buys into 
broadcasting, book publishing and 
other pursuits ‘more profitable than 
magazines and newspapers. Example: 


Crowell-Collier. 

Among the women’s service maga- 
zines — McCall's, Redbook, Good 
Housekeeping and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal—the competitive approach 
has been particularly intense. Even 
since their claims and counterclaims 
for circulation were surveyed in the 
last issue of this magazine, the cres- 
cendo has grown increasingly deafen- 
ing. 

When McCall's recently promised 
advertisers a bonus million readers 
by December, Robert E. MacNeal, 
publisher of the Journal, denounced 
the move as really a hidden price-cut. 
The Journal, he said, considers it “a 
form of ego satisfaction rather than 
sound publishing practice, and we see 
no virtue in winning a race to the 
poorhouse.” 

A. Edward Miller, publisher of 
McCall's, countered by accusing the 
Journal of artifically inflating its own 
circulation by buying rights to use 
of Coronet’s subscription list. Mr. 
MacNeal riposted (isn’t that the kind 
of verb they like to use in this kind 
of feis?) that McCall’s was not such 
a blueblood, having itself absorbed 
900,000 
Woman’s Home Companion. (About 
14 per cent of McCall’s new million 
subscription will be sold cut-rate.) 


some subscriptions from 


Citing various rebates to wholesalers 
paid by McCall's, LHJ then dissected 
McCall’s profit and loss statements in 
an attempt to prove that the com- 
pany’s profits last year were derived 
not from the magazine but from the 
corporation’s many other enterprises. 


Staff Build-up 


Good Housekeeping meanwhile 
raised its cover price to 50 cents and 
declared itself a premium-priced non- 
combatant, while quietly building up 
its editorial staff with experienced 
and dexterous editors. 

Good Housekeeping did, however. 
drop a full-page ad into the “agency 
ghetto” (back page) of the New 
York Times titled A fable understood 
by advertising men who are business- 
men. The fable told of how a toad 
burst into pieces when it tried to puff 
itself up out of envy of an ox. Moral, 
said the advertisement: “When a 


(Continued on page 67) 
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TELEVISION AGE 


ne of the most thorough fall-out- 

look surveys of spot business has 
been released to its represented sta- 
tions by the Bolling Co., Inc., follow- 
ing two months of preparation that 
involved reports from the firm’s 14 
sales offices across the country. 

The copyrighted report, now avail- 
able on a limited basis to stations and 
agencies, provides detailed fall-winter 
spot plans for some 225 national and 
regional advertisers. Of these, 104 
intend using tv only, 46 will use both 
tv and radio, and 78 will employ radio 
alone. 

As to upcoming budgets, 108 of 
the accounts interviewed by the Bol- 
ling salesmen reported their 1961 
budgets would be up over last year’s. 
Only 17 reported a decrease in dol- 
lars, while 91 said their budgets 
would hold at the *60 level. Some 
102 advertisers indicated their mar- 
ket lists would be the same as used 
last year, while 93 planned market 
expansion, and 17 contemplated using 
fewer areas. 


Among various trends spotted by 
the rep’s outside-New York offices 
was the continuing swing away from 
radio and into tv in major markets, 
so far as national and large regional 
advertisers are concerned. Two reasons 
for the move were furnished by 
Frank Cason at Bolling’s Atlanta of- 
fice: tv’s high costs in important mar- 
kets where advertisers feel they must 
have exposure results in little funds 
left for other media, and the mass 
appeal of television is best utilized in 


August 21, 1961 


a review of 
current activity 
in national 
spot tv 


key markets where huge audiences 
are available. 

Reports on business prospects for 
fall from the regional offices were 
highly encouraging in most instances. 
Among the ones looking for an in- 
crease over last year’s activity were 
New York, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis, with Chicago, 
Denver, Memphis and most other of- 
fices indicating budgets in their areas 
would at least equal last year’s. No 
salesman found a downward picture, 
although Detroit's Larry Gentile noted 
several factors that might affect his 
area’s automotive budgets one way or 
another (see automobile story, page 
29). 

Not surprisingly, after a number of 
surveys have revealed similar posi- 
tions, most advertisers and their agen- 
cies as a whole are not yet involved 
with plans to use extended station 
breaks. Of 150 tv and tv-radio ac- 





Liz Vosberg, tv-radio timebuyer at 
Wermen & Schorr, Inc., Philadelphia, 
works on Bayuk cigars and Blumen- 
thal Bros. candies, among others. 





REPORT 


counts, 140 reportedly have little 
thought of using anything other than 
the minutes, 20’s or ID’s employed in 
the past. The remaining 10 accounts 
were reported looking into the 30- and 
40-second situation, but only one— 
P&G—was noted as in “experiment- 
ing” stages. The general feeling, it ap- 
pears, is that the importance of the 
longer spots has been blown out of 
proporiton by an overabundance of 
protest and publicity. 

The 40-page summary—revealing 
material generally held to be highly 
confidential by agencies, adver- 
tisers and reps—represents the first 
major research project by Bolling 
since its extensive merger earlier this 
year. Included in the data are a num- 
ber of tips for stations wondering 
“why we didn’t get a piece of that 
business.” 


Among upcoming and current spot 
campaigns from advertisers and agen- 
cies across the country are the follow- 


ing: 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
(Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Pittsburgh) 

The fourth of next month reportedly will 
see the start of a 13-week campaign on 
skillets made of Alcoa aluminum. Daytime 
minutes in scattered national markets 

will be employed. TV-radio director T. G. 
Slater is the contact. 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 

(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 

A lot of activity was reported under way on 
this account for DENTYNE, CERTS and 
ROLAIDS in various major markets. Light 
schedules of primarily night minutes 

start in early September or October for 
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runs ot 13-17 weeks, depending on the 
product. Marty Foody and Bob Mahlman 
are the buying contacts, 


AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
(Lawrence C. Gumbinner Adv. 
Agency, Inc., N. Y.) 

About mid-September, ROI-TAN cigars 
gets a fall campaign under way in approxi- 
mately 15 major markets. The 10-week 
drive will use moderate frequencies of 
prime 20’s and non-prime minutes in male- 
audience periods. George Blinn is the 
timebuyer. 


ASSOCIATED CONNECTICUT 
HEALTH INSURANCE COS. 
(Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc., 
Hartford) 

Making what is believed to be its spot 
debut, this insurance organization starts 
tv-radio schedules at issue date in all 
Connecticut markets, using minutes for 
six weeks. Media executive Bob Gruskay is 
the buying contact. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY 
co. 

(Phillips & Cherbo, Inc., Chicago) 

At the middle of the month this insurance 
firm began testing three different commer- 
cials, with one of the taped spots to be 
selected and used in a campaign in 
scattered national markets. Featured are 
three types of insurance policy. Virginia 
Lang is the buyer. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
(DCS&S, New York) 

Having quietly moved its new IPANA with 
“Hexa-Fluoride” into national distribution, 
B-M kicks off six-week placements of ID’s 
in about 30 top markets at issue date. 
Frequencies are heavy—up to 21 spots per 
week in some areas. Larry Reynolds is 

the timebuyer. 


BURGESS VIBRO CRAFTERS, 
INC, 

(Olian & Bronner, Inc., Chicago) 

For its BVI paint sprayer, this firm will use 
a two-week drive in major midwest markets 
beginning Sept. 6. ID’s alone will run. 
Media director Kay Kennelly is the contact. 


CALIFORNIA OIL CO. 

(BBDO, New York) 

Following an August hiatus, CHEVRON 
returns early next month in usual east- 
coast markets for another three-week cam- 
paign aimed at late-season vacationers and 
homeward-bound drivers. Prime-time 20's 
and ID’s are used. Marv Shapiro is the 
timebuyer. 


CARNATION CO. 

(EWRE&R, Los Angeles) 

For COFFEE-MATE, the powdered-cream 
product similar to Pream that tested this 
spring and summer in several markets 
(Spot Report, March 20), a national 
campaign will get under way the middle of 
next month in perhaps as many as 60-70 
markets. Minutes and 20’s will run until 
early December. Leslie Wallwork is the 
buying contact. 


CHOCK FULL O’ NUTS CORP. 
(Peerless Adv., N. Y.) 

As foreseen here July 24, this coffee firm 
gets fall schedules under way early next 
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month in about 15 markets, with filmed 
minutes, 20’s and ID’s scheduled to run 
until just before Christmas. Lee Kaye and 
Clara Haber are the timebuyers. 


CITIES SERVICE CO. 
(Lennen & Newell, Inc., N. Y.) 


As noted here May 1, this gasoline firm 
—returning to full-scale spot after a few 
years’ absence with a “Big Gallon” theme— 
would use a fall drive after its spring 
schedule. Right on cue, filmed minutes and 
20’s in evening and late-night periods get 
under way in most of the two-dozen 

major markets used previously, with the 
schedules running about eight weeks. 
Marion Jones is the buying contact. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CO. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


At issue date a new campaign on COL- 
GATE DENTAL CREAM is slated to 
begin in upwards of 50 markets. Flmed 
minutes and 20’s in prime and late- 

night slots will run. Ed Kobza and Florence 
Simon are the timebuyers. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CoO. 
(Street & Finney, Inc., N. Y.) 

About eight weeks of ID’s in strong fre- 
quencies start early next month for 
FLORIENT room deodorizer in a good- 
sized group of major markets across the 
country. Elenore Scanlan is the timebuyer. 


J. A. FOLGER CO. 
(Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., N. Y.) 


With virtually all the important coffee com- 
panies having lined up their fall schedules 
over the last few weeks, FOLGER’S is 

set with a campaign similar to that usually 
used in past years. The customary depend- 
ence on 20’s and ID’s continues, with 
schedules starting early next month in 
major markets throughout the company’s 
distribution area. Most of the placements 
run until just before Christmas. Frank 
Vernon is the buyer. 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 


(Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., 
N.Y.) 

With the instant product having been 
noted here last issue as returning to spot 
after a brief hiatus, regular MAXWELL 
HOUSE coffee moves at mid-September to 
get additional weight in a large group of 
top markets. ID’s and minutes will run 
into spring 62. Sue Morrell is the 
timebuyer. 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


Evidently having found its first large-scale 
spot drive in May successful, LA FRANCE 
blueing returns to slightly more than a 
dozen markets early next month for four 
weeks of daytime minutes. A similar 
schedule was reported being set up for 
BIRDS EYE frozen foods in about the 
same number of markets. Lou Fox is the 
La France buyer, Steve Semons is on Birds 
Eye. 


GOLD SEAL CO. 
(Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis) 
Mid-September is the start date of a nine- 
week fall campaign on GLASS WAX. Scat- 
tered national markets will use day and 
night minutes. Rudi Marti is the buying 
contact. 








The Buyer Talks About... 
TOO MANY REPS? 


It’s getting so you can’t come into the office any more without open- 
ing a letter or reading a trade ad or picking up the phone to learn that 
a broadcaster has formed his own rep firm, or a company is splitting 
into a separate rep operation to handle newspapers and broadcast or 
a broadcast rep is splitting into tv and radio divisions, or something. 

Maybe it’s a question of too many reps, or maybe it’s just too many 
tv stations, but there are plenty of headaches involved for an overwhelmed 
timebuyer. Anyone thinking of coming in here to pitch a station that 
somebody else has been pitching before should consider a few things— 
such as: 

First, the simple matter of getting used to new people. It’s not easy 
in a busy agency. Sure, most buyers enjoy meeting new faces, but let’s 
say you've been happily buying a station, working with one salesman, 
for a couple of .years. Suddenly there’s a new man sitting across from 
you. You know the station, but you don’t know him. Maybe a little 
doubt or confusion enters your mind—just enough to make you a trifle 
wary of ordering so quickly. Maybe you look at some of the competi- 
tors in the market a little more closely and run across a good deal. Who 
has the new salesman helped? 

We're not arguing for the status quo. But it’s always irritating to 
call a rep and ask for Charlie because you know he'll get right over 
with some figures, and be told Charlie isn’t around any more and Ed 
will see you instead. 

And let’s take that salesman who moves from one rep to a new firm 
because he sees the chance for bigger money. Now he walks into the 
office blithely pitching a station that a week ago he blasted as poor 
competition. What's the reaction? You figure if the guy didn’t know 
his market last week, he doesn’t know it any better today. Changing 
jobs seldom changes the ratings or the costs of the stations in a market 
a thousand miles away. 

Many of the new reps think they'll get in on the ground floor by 
hiring salesmen who previously have been buyers. “They'll know all 
the tricks, just what the buyers want,” it’s figured. Unfortunately, the 
fact that anyone’s been a buyer doesn’t make him a seller. Some who 
get out of the buying field do so because they didn’t known what they 
were doing as buyers—and don’t know what they’re selling, either. 
Quite often, entirely different kinds of personalities are involved. A 
buyer who’s cost-conscious and factually inclined for his clients often 
finds it rough going when he’s called upon to gloss over prices and to 
talk in broad generalities in order to present a station. 

While we're on the subject of personalties, “young blood” doesn’t 
mean a thing to the harried timebuyer. There seems to be a widespread 
feeling among reps old and new that the youthful guy with a lot of 
energy can sell better than a guy who's been around a long time. Give 
this corner the experienced fellow every time, the man who knows his 
markets, stations and my problems. 

There are advantages in a change of rep or salesman, sure. New blood, 
new ideas can brighten the picture of a station. Maybe the outlet itself 
doesn’t change, but there are new ways of selling it, and sometimes 
these ideas can catch a buyer’s attention. But there’s always one fact to 
remember—from the standpoint of a station thinking of changing reps, 
and from that of a rep thinking of taking over a station—if a station 
is no good before the change, it’s no good after the change. 
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HARTZ MOUNTAIN 
PRODUCTS 
(George H. Hartman & Co., Chicago) 


Fall plans for this maker of birdseed and 
other pet products include spot schedules, 
as well as sponsorship of 

a syndicated series in New York, 
Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Detroit and about 15 other selected 
markets. Media director Len Kay is the 
contact. 


HELENE CURTIS 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 
(Edward H. Weiss & Co., Chicago) 


At issue date a three-week drive on GAY- 
TOP hairdressing in scattered midwest 
markets gets under way, with nighttime 
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minutes used primarily. Media buyer 
Armella Selsor is the contact. 


HEUBLEIN, INC. 

(Wilson, Haight & Welch, Inc., 
Hartford) 

A new product recently placed at this 
agency is CAKE-MATE, a “squeeze-it- 
yourself” item for decorating cakes. Tested 
in four markets in June, the product moves 
into eight areas this October, with minutes 
aimed at housewives and young cooks 
scheduled for eight weeks. Media executive 
Bob Gruskay is the contact. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
(McCann-Erickson, Inc., Chicago) 
This corporation’s ENCO line of petroleum 
products will be featured in a spot drive 

in 13 northwestern markets beginning 

Sept. 4 for 13 weeks. Minutes will be used. 
Media group supervisor Ruth Leach is the 
contact. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE 
co. 

(N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., Chicago) 
Extension telephones form the primary 
theme to be promoted in the 52-week 


| schedules which begin the first of Septem- 


ber. Daytime and prime minutes and 20’s 
will be used in all major Illinois markets, 
with five- or six-plans bought. Glenn 
Kummerow is the buying contact. 


KAYSER ROTH CO., INC. 
(Daniel & Charles, Inc., N. Y.) 

Noted here July 24 as forthcoming, the fall 
campaign on SUPP-HOSE is now definitely 
slated to kick off late next month in 
selected top markets, with minutes and 20’s 
running for about six weeks. Isabelle 
Stannard is the timebuyer. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
(Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc., N. Y.) 


After a summer hiatus following a May- 


| June push, IMPERIAL margarine returns 


to spot next week in about 30 markets. 
Filmed minutes in day and some night- 
time slots will run 13 weeks or longer, 
depending on the area. Bob Rowell and 
assistant Al Kalish are the buying contacts. 


P. LORILLARD CO. 
(Grey Adv. Agency, Inc., N. Y.) 


Having used 13 weeks of spot early this 


“SING ALONG WITH MITCH” 
IS ON COLOR TV AGAIN 


Maestro Mitch Miller returns his smash musical hit to 
color again this season. The trend is to color. Are you 
with it? Learn more about color TV now. W. E. Boss, 
Director, Color Television Coordination, RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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Agency Adds 


Jack Wilcher, previously vice pres- 
ident and tv director at Arkwright 
Advertising Co., Inc., became execu- 
tive vice president of the agency, re- 
placing Jerry Bess, who moved to 
RKO General, Inc., as executive as- 
sistant to broadcast operations vice 
Ark- 


wright media director Jim Hackett 


president Hathaway Watson. 
was named vice president in charge 
of media, and Thomas Mannos, for- 
merly production manager, became 
vice president and director of tv- 
radio. 

John A. Donnelly, previously with 
J. Walter Thompson, joined Hicks & 
Greist as executive producer for tv- 
radio. 

Jack Schwarz, tv-radio producer at 
EWR&R, was named production man- 
ager of the agency’s tv-radio depart- 
ment. 








spring, OLD GOLD FILTERS returns the 
first week in September for a similar 
campaign. Filmed minutes and 20’s in a 
large group of national markets will run in 
evening and late-night slots. Betty Nasse, 
assisted by Bob Greenstein, is the buying 
contact. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE AGENTS 
(Doremus & Co., N. Y.) 


Since reported here May 29, NAIA has 
continued to move into various groups of 
markets around the country. A dozen new 
areas get fall schedules beginning early 
next month and continuing for 13 weeks, 
with five-, 10- and 15-minute programs 
sought. Sports are preferred, but weather 
and news shows that attract a male audience 
are also used. Loraine Keirstead is the 
timebuyer. 


OLDSMOBILE DIV. 


General Motors Corp. 
(D. P. Brother & Co., Detroit) 


For the new-model introductions, OLDS is 
setting heavy concentrations of ID’s in 
40-50 markets to run in a two-day period 
about the third week in September. 
Richard Hoffman is the buying contact. 


PALEO PRODUCTS, INC. 
(Advertising Agencies, Inc., 
Studio City, Cal.) 
The first tv campaign for a new toy item, 
SKIP-O-HOOP, got under way at mid- 
month in Southern California, with cam- 
paigns in Seattle, San Diego, Portland and 
San Francisco starting about issue date, 
and New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Miami to get schedules next week. 
Other markets should follow, with a 
$475,000 budget going for live-personality 
kid-show minutes. Agency president and 
account supervisor Kent Goodman is the 
contact. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Profile 


our address doesn’t have to be on 

Madison Avenue in order to get 
service and cooperation from the im- 
portant rep firms. Youthful, vocifer- 
ous Charles Haines, media manager 
(“it’s basically the same as media 
director anywhere else”) at Krupnick 
Associates, Inc., St. Louis, states that 
one of the most pleasant parts of his 


job is the assistance from local offices. 

“It’s no secret,” he remarks from 
behind his two-telephone desk, “that 
International Shoe Co. was thinking 
not long ago of moving some of its 
$114-million spot budget into network 
tv.” The problem was this: ISCo sales- 
men were out selling local stores on 
next season’s merchandise, but could 
talk only in general terms of the local 
children’s programs its spots would 
be in. Network shows, it was thought, 
could be purchased far enough in ad- 
vance that more concrete advertising 
plans would be available for promo- 


tion. “The reps, however, helped work 


CHARLES W. HAINES, JR. 





with the stations to guarantee spots— 
or at least let us know what wasn’t 
available—in time to do a thorough 
selling job.” 

As International Shoe (the agency’s 
primary national spot account) oper- 
ates on a co-op basis with local re- 
tailers, Mr. Haines is often faced with 
the case of the store owner who pre- 
fers “the show my kid watches” to 
the one bought by the agency. 
“Again,” says the media executive, 
“with the reps’ help, and with our 


own experience, we can top any sched- 
ule a retailer might come up with.” 

While some brands of the shoe 
giant’s footwear appears on Jack Paar 
and other adult programming, the 
bulk of its expenditures goes into 
multi-market spot drives in juvenile 
shows each spring and fall. Charles 
Haines doesn’t look down on kid 
shows: “They represent the finest job 
television has done in penetrating a 
specific audience. On a_ cost-per- 
thousand basis juvenile time ranks 
right up there with prime time. And 
I don’t even think prices are too 
high—as a general rule. Where you 
have three stations with competitive 
kid programming, it’s one of the few 
bargain areas in the medium.” 

Mr. Haines, who moved to Krup- 
nick from the media department of 
another St. Louis agency just over a 
year ago, is a golfer, a bridge player, 
a husband and a father of a two-year- 
old boy, “who’s the best commercial 
watcher you ever saw.” 











at WGY |. tn difference 


between being listened to 





and just being heard is the 


difference between selling 





and not selling. People listen 








to WGY for its personality 





programming.* From sign on 


to sign off....WGY sells. 


*Charles John Stevenson, one of radio’s 
truly “‘old school” philosophers, humorists 
and salesmen, captures the early morning 
audience. Bill Edwardsen, named “Radio 
Man of The Year” in 1960 by the area’s 
most outspoken critic, follows with good 
music, humor and useful information. 
At 9:30 a.m., Martha Brooks, 25 year 
WGY veteran, follows with 30 minutes 
of talk on everything from politics to 
pickles. Erudite Joe Roulier fills the 
balance of the morning followed by Don 
Tuttle’s award winning Farm Paper of 
the Air. The afternoon brings more of 
Joe and Bill followed by Herb Koster’s 
solid 15 minute sports report. Early 
evenings are in Leon Kelly’s capable 
hands with an unusual mixture of stories 
and music. Add to these the authority of 
weatherman, Howard Tupper; jazz ex- 
pert, Dave Kidd; concert host, Bob 
Stone; and news-in-depth reporter George 
Marriott, and it’s easily understandable 
why people in Northern New York and 
Western New England listen to WGY. 
This is personality programming. 92.2; 


WG 810 KC, 

90 KW 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
ALBANY + SCHENECTADY - TROY 


Represented nationally by Henry |. Christal Company 
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Want facts to prove | 


TELEVISION BRINGS CUSTOMERS? =| 1°" “leek Hie 


New Station 
KMED-tv Medford, Ore. (channel 
10) will be added to the NBC inter- 
connected PEP group on or about 
Sept. 24. ERP 28.2 kw video, 14.13 
kw audio. Antenna height 587 feet 




















above average terrain. Hour rate: 
$200. Meeker rep. 
Station Changes 

KCND-TV Pembina, N.D., will have 

an increase in power from 23 kw 
| visual to 250 kw and from 11.5 kw 
aural to 110 kw. The change is ex- 
pected to go into effect Sept. 15. 








KTAL-TV Texarkana, Tex., (chan- 
nel 6) has moved to Vivian, La., near 
Shreveport, and expects to begin 
operations early in September as an 
NBC affiliate Shreveport-Tex- 


arkana. It will have a new 1,553-foot 





for 





antenna tower with its top 1,848 feet 





above sea level. 
WBNB-TV Charlotte Amalie, St. 
V.I1. tele- 


casting in black and white only on 


Then what you need is a set of the TELEVISION AGE Product Group Success Stories. Nearly 
every type of advertiser is included in this series of authentic case histories of television 
advertisers. Each product group includes from a dozen to 75 detailed descriptions of the 
television campaigns and the successful results obtained by advertisers in that category. 


Thomas, will commence 


a non-interconnected basis, effective 





Product group stories available in reprint form are listed on the order blank below. 





Readers Service 


42. Banks & Savings Institutions 
26. Beer & Ale 

36. Candy & Confectionery Stores 
22. Coffee Distributors 

31. Cosmetics & Beauty Preparation 
24. Cough & Cold Remedies 

41. Dairies & Dairy Products 

27. Dept. Stores (Ed. of a Giant) 


25. Electrical Appliances 

17. Farm Implements & Machinery 
46. Furniture & Home Furnishings 
19. Gas Companies 

47. Gasoline & Oil 

50. Groceries & Supermarkets 

10. Hardware & Building Supplies 


8. Jewelry Stores & Manufacturers 
23. Men’s Clothing Stores 
29. Moving & Storage 
38. Newspapers & Magazines 
9. Nurseries, Seed & Feed 
35. Pet Food & Pet Shops 
40. Pre-fab Housing 
28. Restaurants & Cafeterias 


20. Telephone Companies 

48. Television & Radio Receivers 
39. Theatres 

37. Tires & Auto Accessories 
12. Travel, Hotels & Resorts 

32. Weight Control 

34. Women’s Specialty Shops 


Television Age 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me reprints (25¢ each, 20c in lots totalling 10 
or more) of the Product Group Success Stories checked: 


PITT TT EET E PPE ET EET 




















(C1) I enclose payment 





(J Please enter my subscription for TELEVISION AGE, for one year at $7. As a 
premium I will receive a copy of the Source Book of Suiccess Stories which 
includes the second 15 of the above Product Groups. 
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July 22. 


Rate Increases 
ABC: 

KLFY-TV Lafayette, La. (secondary- 
affiliate), from $275 to $325, effective 
Aug. 1. 

wrtvo-tv Rockford, Ill. (non-affil- 
iate), from $325 to $400, effective 


No. Number of copies No. Number of copies 
33. Auto Dealers 45. Home Building & Real Estate Oct. 1. 
44. Bakeries 21. Insurance Companies 


CBS: 

KHOU-TV Houston, from $1,100 to 
$1,200, effective Aug. 1. 

wera Champaign, IIl., from $1,100 
to $1,250, effective Aug. 1. 

wMAz-Tv Macon, from $400 to $450, 
effective Aug. 1. 


14. Drugs & Remedies 16. Shoe Stores & Manufacturers NBC: 
48. Drug Stores 11. Soft Drink Distributors KsBw-Tv Salinas-Monterey, Cal. 
49. Dry Cleaners & Laundries 13. Sporting Goods & T. from $450 to $550, effective Feb. 1, 
18. Electric Power Companies + 7 ” 1962. 











Spot 


(Centinued from page 58) 


PEPPERIDGE FARM, INC. 


Name Position 

Company | (Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., 
Address | W.J 

City Zone State | Continuing with its usual policy of using 


brief flights in top markets in its distribu- 
tion area, this baking firm returns late 
next month for a six-week fall push. 
Filmed minutes and 20’s in both day and 
late-night slots are used. Henry Cleeff is 
the timebuyer. 
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\«K N 
CONTROL THE 
PURSE STRINGS 


and April 1961 Nielsen 
PROVES that each afternoon 
MORE of them 
WATCH... 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Advertising Time Sales, | 
Inc., has Details | 


Call Them NOW! | 


th 


THE / f MARKET 





IN CONSUMER SPENDABLE 
INCOME PER HOUSEHOLD" IS" 


LIMA, OHIO 


*Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. 


WIMA-TV 


LIMA, OHIO 
NBC-ABC 


represented nationally by McGAVREN TV, INC. 
Elizabeth Beckjorden, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Station Network Representative 
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PETER PAUL, INC. 
(D-F-S, New York) 


Adding to the data here July 24 on this 
candymaker’s “largest ever” fall drive, spot 
activity to support network buys gets 
under way the second week in September, 
with minutes and 20's running until early 
December in a large group of top national 
markets. ALMOND JOY and other candies 
will be featured. Dorothy Medanic is 

the timebuyer. 





That's Grey Adv. timebuyer Betty 
Nasse clutching her newly-won Pola- 


roid camera as TvAR marketing-re- 
search director Bob Hoffman looks on. 
The Polaroid was one of 55 door prizes 
given by the Westinghouse rep to cele- 
brate the addition of wror-tv Wash- 
ington, WBTV Charlotte and wJxt 
Jacksonville to its list of represented 
stations. Top winner among the 400 
media people present at the party held 
in the ballroom of the Summit, New 
York's newest hotel, was Jim Hunter, 
D-F-S media director, who made off 
with a jet trip for two to Paris. 








Account Activity 

Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., made 
the largest headlines of recent weeks 
by selecting BBDO to succeed Cun- 
ningham & Walsh on its $2-million 
account. 

Monarch Wine Co. reportedly will 
take its Manischewitz wine advertis- 
ing, with a $1l-million budget, from 
Grant Adv. in order to concentrate 
on barter operations. 

Lever Bros, switched its Rinso and 
Rinso Blue detergents back to J. 
Walter SSC&B, 


where they were moved last year. 


Thompson from 
Billings involved are about $1 million. 
Zellerbach Corp., 


its stay at Cunningham & 


Crown which 
ended 


Walsh 
Doyle Dane Bernbach to take over on 


early this summer, named 
its $1-million consumer-products divi- 
sion business at the first of the year. 

Schenley Import Co. moved Du- 
bonnet Aperitif wines and vermouths 
from the Kleppner Co. to Norman, 
Craig & Kummel, Inc. 
budget, primarily in tv, was set at $1 


This year’s 


million. 

Dulaney Foods, Inc., previously at 
Arndt, Chapin, Lamb & 
Keen, Inc., Philadelphia, shifted its 
$250,000 
Smith/Greenland 


York. 


Preston, 


business to 


New 


frozen-foods 


Co., Ine., 














ELLOS RR ITS EET 
CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 








“LARAMIE” MAKES THE MOVE 
FROM BLACK & WHITE TO COLOR TV 


This Fall ‘‘Laramie”’ catches the great outdoors in ‘‘Living 
Color.’’ A great show becomes even greater. The trend is 
to color. Are you with it? Learn more about color TV now. 
W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Coordination, 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 











PET MILK CO. 
(Gardner Adv. Co., Inc., St. Louis) 


In addition to the program buy noted here 
last issue, PET reportedly will be in a 
large market list across the country early 
next month, with schedules extending 
13-26 weeks, depending on the area. Min- 
utes in daytime and non-prime evening 
slots will be used. Steve Rule, Thoren 
Schroeck and Jack Hughes are the buying 
contacts. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
(Gardner Adv. Co., Inc., St. Louis) 


New activity on JIF peanut spread is slated 
for the middle of next month, with a 
good-sized group of major markets getting 
juvenile-slanted minutes to continue through 
the P&G contract year. Media supervisor 
Pat Schinzing and buyer Martin Lud- 
ington are the contacis. 


REVELL, INC. 
(Fletcher Richards, Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., L. A.) 


This model-maker plans to use spot in 11 
markets to tie in with a World Series 
promotion on its Chrysler car-model kits. 
Markets already selected for the 13-week 
campaign are Seattle, St. Louis, Milwaukee 
Fresno, Oklahoma City and Hartford. 
Chrysler, a World Series telecast advertiser, 
reportedly will participate in some of the 
schedules. Marian Vilmore, media director, 
is the contact. 


The Best 


Informed 


Advertising 


Executives 
Read 


Television 
Age 





HELENA RUBINSTEIN, INC. 


(Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., 
N. Y.) 


Fall activity for this cosmetics firm will 
see schedules of minutes in both day 
and night slots get under way at 
mid-September for eight-week runs in a 
fair-sized group of markets. Maxine 
Cohen is the timebuyer. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. 
(GMM&B, New York) 


This petroleum firm—light in spot for some 


years—came in strongly at mid-month 
with buys of various five-minute news and 
weather programs in about 25 markets. 
The runs should go for 20 weeks. Bob 
Kutsche is the timebuyer. 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Noted here July 10 as hitting selected top 


markets with schedules of minutes to carry 


into September, FLEISCHMANN’S 
margarine renewed and added for another 
10 weeks of minutes and 20’s across the 


country. Day and night slots are used. Jack 


Levins is the buying contact. 


(Continued on page 66) 








Rep Report 


Willis W. Ingersoll, formerly with 
the Katz Agency and, before that, 
with CBS-TV network sales, joined 
Harrington, Righter & Parsons’ New 
York office as an account executive. 

Leonard C. Feldman also went to 
HR&P, New York, as research direc- 
tor. He previously was with NBC re- 
search. 

Robert M. Hoffman was named 
vice president for marketing and re- 
search activities of Television Adver- 
tising Representatives, Inc. With the 
rep since its inception, Mr. Hoffman 
has been director of sales planning 
and development. 

James Spiliotis, previously with 
BBDO as media buyer and analyst, 
moved to the newly-formed ABC-TV 
National Station Sales, Inc. His prior 
experience was with Y&R and 
EWR&R. At the ABC rep he'll be 
in research and promotion. 

Thomas J. Brown joined Avery- 
Knodel, New York, on the radio side. 
He last was a tv account executive 
for Headley-Reed. 

The third market study to be issued 
in the past few weeks—previous edi- 
tions were on Topeka and the Quad 
Cities area of Rock Island, Moline, 
East Moline and Davenport—from 
Avery-Knodel is on “Kombo-Ty,” a 
theoretical midwest market covered 
by the rep’s sold-together stations, 
KWWL-TvV Cedar Rapids-Waterloo and 
KMMT Austin-Mason City-Rochester. 

















WSUN-TV 
DELIVERS THE 
TOP 
PROGRAMMING 


OF 
UNDUPLICATED 
ABC 





| TO 214,000* TV HOMES DAILY 
_IN THE NATION'S 31st MARKET! 


Package this with the lowest cost 
per thousand and you get a DOMI- 
NANT BUY in ac DOMINANT MARKET! 





*TV Mag., Jan ‘61 





TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG S 
CHANNEL 38 


Natl. Rep: VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL 
S.E. Rep: JAMES S. AYERS 


STORY 
BOARD 


WTRF-TV 


THE PRETTY YOUNG THING 
had convinced her ardent 
young man of her purity, and 
: that Re kept him somewhat 

in check. However, as they 
T. R. EFFIC! parted one night, he begged 
her for “just one good night kiss." "But | 
can't kiss you here in the hall,"’ she replied, 
“Someone might see and what would they 
think?" “Then let's step into your room," he 
pursued. "My roommate would resent that," 
she assured. "Oh, now," he cajoled, ‘I'm 
sure your roommate wouldn't mind me taking 
just one sweet kiss from your chaste lips.” 
“You're wrong there," she told him, “He's 
extremely jealous of me." 

wtrf-tv Wheeling 
SULTAN (at entrance to his harem): “A loaf 
of bread, a jug of wine and eenie, meenie, 
minie, moe. . ."" 





wtrf-tv Wheeling 
HER HUSBAND refused to let her drive the 
family car. He rents one for her. Would you 
call it His or Hertz? 

wtrf-tv Wheeling 
CY ACKERMANN SEZ: "It's nice to be a gen- 
tleman but it's an awful handicap in a good 
argument!" 

Wheeling wtrf-tv 
BEATNIK SALAD RECIPE: Combine lettuce, 
tomatoes, cucumbers and green peppers. Add 
a dash of marijuana and the salad tosses itself. 

Wheeling wirf-tv 
FROM WHEELING, WTRF-TV sells for 7,500 
retail outlets ringing up 1% billion dollars 
annually. Want your share of the big Wheeling 
TV Market? Just ask our National Rep George 
P. Hollingbery for all the specifics. 


Wheeling witrf-tv 
HANGOVER a toot ache? Vice Versa a dirty 
poem? 


CHANNEL WHEELING, 


SEVEN WEST VIRGINIA 
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BATON ROUGE CEDAR RAPIDS-WATERLOO CHARLOTTE 
































2-Station Report 3-Station Report a 
(four-week ratings) (four-week ratings) 2-Station Report 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS TOP SYNDICATED FILMS cine ealbeuan 
1. Sea Hunt (Ziv-UA) werz Thu. 7 .. -.40 1. Two Faces West (Screen Gems) WMT-TV 
2. Border Patrol (CBS) werz Wed. 7:30 . 35 Bab. B2BO cccvcccssescccceses oe 29 TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
3. The Blue Angels (NBC) werz Mon. 8 oon cS) 2. Manhunt (Sereen Gems) WMT-TV Sun. 10 ....23 E y 
4. Roy Rogers (Roy Rogers Synd.) wrrz 3. Death Valley Days* (U. S. Borax) KWWL-TV Whirlybirds (CBS) wsoc-tv Tue. 7 .... 23 
Sat. 8:30 am. ... ET ae 29 Re ER es eS - 21 2. Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 
5. The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) werz Wed. 9 .28 4. The Blue Angels (NBC) kKere-tv Thu. 9:30 .20 + inne v Fri. f . “peti os ealiabigbe 
6. Three Stooges (Screen Gems) WBRZ 5. The Third Man (NTA) wmMt-tv Mon. 9:30 .17 s. Manhunt (Screen Goms) a Tue. 8 a8 
Sat. 7:30 a.m . aor coon 5. Lock Up* (Ziv-UA) wat-tv Fri. 9:30 o «ff 3. Deputy Dawe (CBS) wea pl The. 6 20 
6. Manhunt* (Sereen Gems) WArn-TV Sat. 9:30 .27 6. Lock Up* (Ziv-UA) wat-tv Fri. 8:30 ....16 : rags Hunt Bat UA) weoc-rv The. 9 i. is 
7. Mr. Magoo* (Tv Personalities) WAFB-TV 7. Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) wmt-tyv Tue. 6:30 .15 ks Shotgun ole le (MCA) wsoc-Tv W ed . js nel 
Tue. 8 ..... SRR OES 2.25 7. Lock Up* (Ziy-UA) wMt-tv Thu. 8 ........15 S. Corenade 9° (MCA) waoo-rv The. 1 coool 
8. Miami U odentbes (Zivy-UA) warp-tv Wed. 8 .21 8. Deadline (Flamingo) KwwL-tv M-F 10 13 ™ The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) wBTv 
9. Two Faces West* (Screen Gems) 8. Deadline (Flamingo) KWWL-TV Sun. 10 13 The Pp sep = ee ay 
werz Thu. 9:30 a : : sone 9. Robin Hood (Official) Kerne-TvV Thu. 6 . 10 5. Two Faces West ee Gama) Wor rhe. . ad 
9. Meet McGraw* (ABC) werz Thu. 9:30 ..20 10. Deadline (Flamingo) KwwL-tTv M-F 6 -- 8 sty Johnny Midnight” (CA) waev Sat. 10:30 ..0 
%. Three Stooges (Screen Gems) wprz 11. Trackdown (CBS) kKore-tTv Wed. 6 ........ 7 bs The Blue Angels (NBC) wer F Tue. 1:30 ..14 
Sun. 8 a.m etait > ‘ 20 11. Death Valley Days* (U. S. Borax) 6. Case of the Dangerous Robin (Ziv-UA) 
10. The Third Man* (NTA) wars-tv Fri. 8:30 .18 KWWL-TV Wed. 9°30 ......... 7 ae ae ng ; at sets NPA ; oe " 
11. Johnny Midnight (MCA) wars-tv Thu. 8 ..16 ~ en Se .— 
12. Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) wars-tv Tue. 7 ..11 1 setae ae - ATURE FILMS ° 13 7 io ot Ril y* (NBC) werv Sat. 1 a 
TOP FE ATURE F ILMS 2. Home Theatre KWWL-TV 8. Trackdown (CBS) wrtv Mon 1 Pe ; 1 
1. Film* wars-tv Tue. 7:30-9 . mine oO Sat. 10:15-12:15 a.m. .. ’ We 8. Victory at Sea* (NBC) wsoo-Tv Sun. 5:30 ..11 
2. Movie Masterpiece werz Sat. 10:15-12 mid -13 3. Feature wMT-Tv Sat 19:30-12:15 am 8 
3. Western Theatre werz Sun. 9-10 a.m one 3. Feature wuT-Tv Thu. 10:30-12 mid. .... 8 TOP FEATURE FILMS 
4. Story* werz Sun. 3:30-4:30 . reel 4. Movie 9 KoRG-TV Sat. 10:30-12:30 am. ... 6 1. Jungle Theatre wsoc-Tv Sun. 2-3:45 ....... 19 
5. Movie Masterpiece werz 4. Feature wmMtT-Tv Tue. 10:30-11:45 ......... 6 2. Big Show wsoo-Tv Sat. 11-1 a.m. .......... 9 
Sun. 10:15-12:15 a.m a 10 4. Feature WMT-Tv Mon. 10:30-12 mid. . 6 3 eee Film wetv Mon. 11:15-12:45 a.m 3 
3. Saturday Matinee wsoc-tv Sat. 1-4 ee 
Po TOP NETW ORK SHOW 5 TOP NETW ORK SHOW Ss 3. Feature Film wety Sat. 11:15-1:15 am. .. 5 
1. The Real MeCoys wrrz ... oceede 1. Garry Moore wMT-Tv 40 
2. Andy Griffith wars-tv 2. Red Skelton WMT-TV ......... eh _.39 TOP NETW ORK SHOWS Ss 
3. The Rifleman werz 3. Gunsmoke WMT-TV ......... vi ...38 DR. GED WHEY ccccvccssccesec 42 
4. Bonanza wsRz 4. What’s My Line wMT-Tv ...............--37 2. Checkmate WBTV : ee 70 ME 
5. Wagon Train werz 5. Danny Thomas WMT-TV . —e . 88 3. The Price Is Right wsoc-Tv . +++ 40 
6. Bachelor Father werz 6. My Three Sons KORG-TV ... atte alee 1. Perry Mason wWBTV . . 38- 
7. Thriller werz 6. Have Gun, Will Travel WMT-TV 34 5. Dobie Gillis wrrv 37 
8. Tall Man werz 6. Candid Camera wMT-TV Ws 34 5. Route 66 wWRTV 7 issisuwes 37 
8. The Deputy werRz 7. Andy Griffith war-tv .. A coe : _.33 5. Have Gun, Will Travel werv sae ° 37 
9. Wells Fargo wWBRz reeenase 8. The Untouchables KcRG-TV ....... 32 5. Candid Camera WRTV 37 
9. Robert Taylor's Detectives S ME ccwaasdud 10 6. Perry Como wsoc-Tv aé n 36 
7. Jack Benny WBTV . . scoesecenn 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL ; r ; 7. The Re et McCoys WsSOCc-TV wees . 3 
4-Station Repert PORTLAND-MT. W ASHINGT‘¢ YN 7. Wagem Breim WOO-TY 2. cccccccccccve -34 
(four-week ratings) 3-Station Report 
TOP SYNDICATED FILMS (four-week ratings) 
1. Manhunt (Sereen Gems) KsTP-Tv Thu. 9:30 .24 TOP SYNDICATED FILMS —— 
2. Death Valley Days* (U. S. Borax) 1. The Brothers Brannagan* (CBS) RALEIGH-DURHAM 
woco-Tv Sat. 9:30 ......... . ve ee 23 WRIA. Toon 50:cekardsavensakseesee 22 
3. Championship Bowling* (Schwimmer) 2. Danger Is My Business (NBC) wesH-Tv 2-Station Report 
I OPO oe wn Shing a's 6a anne be-e-e'0 18 WU Son osc cnccscccesecesecessveses 21 
4. Border Patrol* (CBS) wren-tv Tue. 7 17 3. Sea Hunt (Ziy-UA) wGAN-Tv Thu. 7 ......19 (four-week ratings) 
5. Sea Hunt* (Zivy-UA) wren-tv T, W, F 9 ..13 3. Tightrope* (Screen Gems) WCSH-TV 
6. Mr. Ed* (Filmways-MCA) wren Fri. 9 soe i MRI 8 oe 19 TOP SYNDICATED FILMS 
7. Case of the Dangerous Robin (Ziv-UA) 4. Coronado 9 (MCA) wesH-Tv Fri. 7 ........ 18 1. Manhunt (Screen Gems) wtvp Sat. 10:30 ..25 
KSTP-TV Mon. 9:30 ..... Ae Ree 9 4. Highway Patrol (Ziy-UA) WcsH-TVv 2. Leck Up (Ziv-UA) wraL-tv Tue. 7 --20 
7. Mr. Ed* (Filmways-MCA) wTcn-Tv a Oe ae ee ree 18 3. Sea Hunt (Ziy-UA) wraL-tv Thu. 7 ... 19 
Fri BBO cece reece eee eee eee rete eens 9 5. Huckleberry Hound (Screen Gems) 4. Death Valley Days (1 S. Borax) 
T. Two Faces West* (Screen Gems) SS WP oss nee ka cape oabaans 16 WRAL-TvV Wed. 7 EaGE a Se 
WTON-TV Fri, 10:30 ......-0--e eee eeees 9 6. Colonel Flack* (CBS) wesH-tv Fri. 7:20 ..15 5. The Third Man (NTA) wrtvp Fri. 7 ....... 15 
8 Highway Patrei® (Ziv-UA) WTCN-TV 6. Assignment Underwater (NTA) 6. Bugs Bunny (UAA) wtvp Wed. 6 ee 
M. W, =. F, _ o Se eS ib =e +++ 8 WMTW-TV Sat. T .ccccccccccccccccvcccecs 15 7. Rescue 8 (Screen Gems) WRAL-TV Mon. 7 ..13 
: ~ Bape Posi ocd ar ve a oe ie 6. Mike Hammer (MCA) wWcsH-Tv Sat. 10:30 ..15 7. Jet Jackson (Screen Gems) wrvp Sat. 8 a.m. .13 
gh te a new A pias 4 Pe ey 7. Quick Draw McGraw (Screen Gems) 8 Lage (Sereen Gems) WRAL-TV 
- ara Fens = eg Hen 10:15 .. 8 _ WosH-Tv Mon. 6 .........s0.eeseee eee 14 i ONOR ooo sc ccwcckasdess eeeee ell 
ae Tue. 6:30 ’ 7. Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) 8. Mr. Ed* 1 Ulmnws ays MC A) WRAL- Wel. © woke 
10. Tightrope* (Screen Guess im MN ION Oh saiex simatd aku ewhvets.00 14 9. Tales of the Texas Rangers* (Screen Gems) 
3 8. Phil Silvers (CBS) wesH-tv Wed. 6 -.12 wtvp Sat. 12:45 coecceccscvcce S 
Mon. 10:30 ....+++.-eeee--- --- 6 8. Jim Backus Show (NBC) wesu-tv Thu. 7 ..12 10. Readw’s Digest (Cinema- v ue) wtvp Sun. 2 .. 5 
TOP FEATURE 3 FIL MS 9. Yogi Bear* (Screen Gems) WecsH-TV 11. The 77th Bengal Lancers (Screen Gems) 
1. Movie* wTc>-Tv Mon :30-9:30 2.2... ls eva wes dcereies 64 eirenss cowie ween Gee 8  isenccxs teahiekesek tee 4 
2. Movie’ WTCN-Tv Tue. 7:30-9 ........ ‘ 9. The Third Man* (NTA) WGAN-TV Sat. 10:30 .10 11. Badge 714 (NBC) wrvp Mon. 11:15 ...... 4 
3. Premiere* WTCN-TvV Thu. 7:30-9:30 ...... 17 9. Mr. Ed (Filmways-MCA) wMmTw-'tv Sun. 6 .10 12. Life of Riley* (NBC) wrat-ty Sat. 4 oan 
4. Adventure Playhouse* wtTcNn-Tv 
tg eee 15 TOP FEATURE FILMS TOP FEATURE FILMS 
5. Movie* wron-tv Fri. 30-9 ee 12 1. Saturday Showtime* wmtTw-tv Sat. 12-4:45 . 6 1. Gene Autry Feature wrvp 
1. World’s Best Movies* wMTW-TV Bee. BeWO-BsSO BM. covccccsccese 16 
1 cmter NETW onk SHOWS ae Sat. ll-1 am. 6 2. Movie of the Week WRAL-TV 
eh, EE ey See ee ee ae S. Films* WGAN-TV ; 5 Sat. 11 RWS BM sccuccs eecedeee coceka 
. entls een Meese... . "se 2. Matinee * WCSH-Tv Sat. 1:30-5 steees Seas 3. Matinee* wtvp Sat. 4:30-6 ............+. 5 
5 Same then NE Siena Sweion-ne . ee 2. Early Show wMtTw-Tv Thu. 6-7:15 ........ . & 6. Mevie® wrvp Sem. 1:45-4:48 ....cccccess 1 
z = I 7 aia 4. Star Theatre wrvp Wed. 11:15-1 a.m SS 
4. Perry Como KSTP-TV ........... 2 TOP NETW ORK SHOW Ss 
5. Wagon Train KsTP-Tv aid 1. Perry Mason WGAN-TV .........c0ccceccees 10 TOP NETWORK SHOW ~ 
5. The Price Is Right KstTpPp-tv D, Ses: WS on cevectcscuceessceces 37 1. Route 66 wrvp 
5. Lawrence Welk* KMSP-TV 3. Wagon Train WCSH-TV .. _— ian aire 36 2. Checkmate wTvp 
5. Jack Benny weco-tTy e. The Price Is Right WCSH-TV ....cccccccces 34 3. Rawhide wrvp 
6 Moore wWcco-Tv 4. Gunsmoke WGAN-TV ....... savecsecsoue 4. Gunsmoke wTvp 
6. I've Got a Secret weco-Tv ...... SC. RR SD TORING ‘ccc cecesesecctcece 32 5. Andy Griffith wTvp cnbcvesahahe anne . 
6. Groucho Marx KSTP-TV 6. Candid Camera WGAN-TV ........ one 31 5. The Price Is Right WRAL-TV .. ere .34 
C. Teer WORE «0c cccccesse eesecece 30 6. Wagon Train WRAL-TV ......... ‘ 3 
- —— 7. Have Gun, Will Travel WGAN-TV ..........3 30 7. Have Gun, Will Travel wrvp .... en 32 
*Indicates programming changes during four-week 8. Route 66 WGAN-TY ‘ 8. Cheyenne WTVD ....... ee i te<e dee 
period 8. Ed Sullivan WGAN-TV 8 Boranza WRAL-TV 30 
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ARB City-by-City Ratings, June 1961 
~ ro r ~ 
GREEN BAY JACKSON, MISS. MEMPHIS 
thane an SSwten Repent a Se 
TOP SYNDSCATED FrLwes (four-week ratings) (four-week ratings) 
1. Death Valley Days (U. S. Borax) ‘ TOP SYNDICATED FILMS s TOP SYNDICATED Files 25 
me ae ae i one ne . ea Hunt (Ziv-UA) wHeg-tv Thu. 9:30 25 
2. ieee Metal Gens eaeeoee te. on 4 -% Ae Dp ea iy-UA) wLar Tue. 8 2. The Brothers Brannagan* (CBS) 
23 3. Sea Hunt* (Ziv-UA) went Thu. 9 3° : 94 ms ae - = — second —— 2 “ey waEeey Om. 090 « S BS 
2 eats te aaaans maul = — Be in ‘ — 3. Sea Hunt (Ziv-U A) ee Tee © iccacsecces 24 3. Highway Patrol (Zivy-CA) wrec-tvy M-F 6 a1 
«a 5. Tightrope oe aus Senate ov . : 4. Blue Angels (NBC » wLeTr Thu. 8 one | People’s Cholee* (ABC) waect-ty Wed. 7 17 
am an 1600 . . - 4 Manhunt a (Se reen Gems) wstv Sat. 9:30 q 4. Cisco Kid* (Ziy-UA) waet-tv Wed. 7 17 
‘oa 6 Sas Se Sahay (EPA) ce cae ae ee . “ 5. Lock Up* (Ziv-UA) wLet Tue 0288 occ S8 5. Trackdown (CBS) wreo-tvy Thu. 6:30 14 
19 7. Highway Patrol (Ziv-UA) rented : sie . 6. The Seothers Brannagan (CBS) wLer 6. Whirlybirds (CBS) wrec-tv Tue. 6:36 13 
4 on a Pe . 4 ™ - Tue BERD ccccisccseses ctecccees 21 6. Tombstone Territory (Ziv-UA) WreEc-Ty 
a 8 Two Faces West pv igtosy -_ ais : caniieial “hihi , 7. Case of the Dengereus Robin (Ziv-UA) Te S .oscstasseoneves 13 
win Sonn se “ v , r we tie. GOs .cséicccscs Pa # 19 6. Amos ‘n’ Andy (CBS) wrec-tv Sat. ¢ 13 
ee aery. CXSLOREASERARRD ERDAS SS was 4 7. Best of the Post (ITC) wier Thu. 7 ...... 19 7. Meet MeGraw (ABC) wueg-tTy Tue. 9:30 12 
.17 9. Whirlybirds (CBS) wpay-Tv Mon. 10:30 ..13 7. Pony Express (NBC) wstv Sun. 9 ........ 19 7. Popeye (King, UAA) wrs@-Tv Sat. 10:30 12 
-1T 10. The Brothers Brannagan (CBS) 8. Gray Ghost (CBS) watv Thu. 8:30 sinaeel 8. U. S. Marshal* (NTA) wacrT-tv Thu. 9:30 .10 
17 w is ev Due. 6:30 .... stteseeeeenees 12 9. Jim Backus (NBC) wer Thu. 9:30 a 14 8. Tombstone Territory (Ziv-UA) wrec-Tv 
10. Coronado 9 (MCA) wWrrv Wed. 9:30 ..... 12 10. Cannonball* (ITC) watv Thu. 9:30 ........ 11 a GD sc iacinas ‘ 10 
10. Johnny Midnight (MCA) wrrv Sun. 9:30 ..12 16. Burns and Allen* (Screen Gems) 8. Superman (Flamingo) wrec-rv Sat. § a.m 10 
4 11. State Trooper* (MCA) wRay-Tv Wed. 10:30 .10 COT TG. REP: wed. ceyecnnsntdeass coal 9. The Third Man* (NTA) wmcr-tv 
11 Corenade 9° : (MC A) wrrv Wed. 16 .10 11. Jeff’s Collie (ITC) wstv Sat :45 am. .. 9 Mon. 9:30 . “ <<. - x 
<i 12. Sea prea wrrv Thu. 106 pnatatit i) TOP FEATURE FILMS 9. Lock Up (Ziy-UA) wmcr-tv Sat. 9:30 8 
ll 1. Family Theatre EATURE FILMS 20 ~ Preview WERE DMR. O598-EE «on esc cees -+034 TOP FEATURE FILMS | ” 
ll 2. Feature Theatre WBAY-TV , cies S. Fesvlow Wine Bet. 12-18:00 .... 020000005 . : —_ ponies = = _ o a - 
Wri. 11-19-45 a AOE = 3. Starlite Theatre waTv Mon. 11-12:15 am. .. 4 aes Movie — = wes " o “ . 
19 .. Family Meer wear-ee Sa 5s ttti~«~*«~:” 1. Starlite Theatre wsTv Thu. 11-12:30 am. .. 3 -. Early Movie eery See. Sie come ’ 
: > Tete . ° oh apatite : 4. Star Performance wstv Fri. 11-12:45 a.m. .. 3 2. Late Show wHpg-Tv Sat. 10:15-12 mid 9 
9 3. Late Skow wrrv Sat. 10:15-12:30 am. .. 8 2. Late Movie wrec-Tv Sun. 16:15-12 mid y 
3 1. Late Show wrrv Sun. 10-12 mid. ..... 6 TOP NETWORK SHOWS 7 17 r © s 
5 4. Star Theatre wBay-Tv Sat. 11-1 am. ...... 6 Ce Ge I re ch conch wanes 47 TOP NETW ORK SHOWS 
5 4. Award Theatre wBay-Tv Thu. 11-12:45 a.m 6 Oe I a a 8 16 1. Andy Gritith Wano-tv .. e 
I 7 x re 3. Gunsmoke WJTV . 45 . See WOR : “ 
TOP NETW ORK SHOWS z : - Sane ee iaths + aiid gta tony 'y a 3. Have Gun, Will Travel wrec-Tv 36 
42 1. Red Skelton WBAY-TV ........ 4. I've Get A Sooret WITV ..cccececctee - +43 4. Candid Camera WREC-TV : 34 
i 2. Garry Moore WBAY-TV ......... S Have Gun. ae See ET wt sseaicecéas 41 6. Meee wanoe 32 
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34 7. Jack Benny WBAY-TV ......... 
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WIAC.TV. 





How many people are watching is 


important, of course. Both ARB 
and Nielsen agree that more people 
watch WJAC-TV than any other 
Station in the Johnstown-Altoona 
market. But WHO is watching is 
also important. Are the viewers 
also buyers? WJAC-TV viewers 
are! Dozens of happy, successful 
advertisers sing the praises of 
WJAC-TV for turning viewers into 
customers. We think we can do the 
same for YOU! 


For Complete Details, Contact: 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER 
AND PARSONS, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco 








JOHNSTOWN - CHANNEL 6 
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RS 2 aS 
What they see on 








BOB GREENSTEIN, previously a me- 
dia trainee, became an assistant buy- 
er at Grey Adv., working with Betty 
Nasse on P. Lorillard, Hudson and 
others. Assistant timebuyer Irene 
Levy moved over to Dot Houghey’s 
P&G account and will work on sever- 
al smaller acounts on her own. 

FLORENCE SIMON, an assistant time- 
buyer at Ted Bates, was promoted to 
full buyer. She works on the agency’s 
Colgate-Palmolive account. 

BOB GRUSKAY, timebuyer who left 
Ted Bates about two years ago to 
join wHNB-Tv Hartford, recently 
moved from the Channel 30 outiet to 
the post of media executive at Wil- 
son, Haight & Welch, Inc., in the 
Connecticut city. 

FRANCIS P. DELANEY has been named 
a media buyer on Lehn & Fink at 
Fuller & Smith & Ross. 

He was formerly business manager 
in the radio-tv program department 
at Lennen & Newell and broadcast 
supervisor at C. L, Miller agency. 

MISS TERRY FALGIATORE has joined 
Wermen & Schorr, Philadelphia, as a 
timebuyer. 

She moved from Arndt, Preston, 
Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Philadelphia. 





Personals 


STAN YUDIN, previously an assistant 
buyer on P&G at Grey Adv., has 





MR, YUDIN 


joined Norman, Craig & Kummel as 
an assistant buyer on Celgate-Palm- 
olive. 

ALICIA FROST, formerly media buy- 
er at Adams & Keyes, has moved to 
de Garmo as media supervisor. 

LYLE BLAHNA has been promoted 
from marketing director to media 
head at MacManus, John & Adams, 
Bloomfield Hills. 

RICHARD 


NAGLE has moved from 


McCann-Erickson to Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample as an assistant time- 
buyer. 





Spot (Continued from page 63) 


SWIFT & CO. 

(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 

At issue date a new 13-week drive, gets 
under way for AWARD margarine in 
about 25 markets. Filmed minutes will run 
in slots and frequencies to achieve 125 
rating points in each area. Mary Lou 
Ruxton is the contact. 


UNION CARBIDE CORP. 
Consumer Products Div. 

(Wm. Esty Co., Inc., N. Y.) 

Cold weather is almost here, if the action 
of PRESTONE is any indicator. The anti- 
freeze is ready to hit about 40 major 
markets next month and in October with 
four-week schedules of minutes in night 
and week-end slots. Starting dates depend 
to a degree on weather conditions, with 
the cold areas kicking off first and southern 
and western markets coming in later. 
John Phelan is the timebuyer. 


UNITED VINTNERS, INC. 
(Honig, Cooper & Harrington, Inc., 
S. F.) 

Having inundated New York through the 
summer, this winemaker is moving again 
into a fair-sized group of scattered national 
markets for its ITALIAN SWISS 
COLONY brand. Filmed minutes in late- 
hight slots and prime ID’s start in mid- 
September for 10-13 weeks. Clarice 
McCreary is the timebuyer. 


VICK CHEMICAL CO. 


Div. Richardson-Merrell, Inc. 


(SSC&B, New York) 

Activity is perking on VICKS Double 
Buffered cold tablets, and SINEX nasal 
spray, with moderate-sized groups of mar- 
kets starting schedules for each early in 
October. Length of the placements varies 
from four to eight weeks, with night 
minutes in light frequencies used. Mike 
Cambridge is the timebuyer. 


WANDER CO. 

(Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chicago) 
Reported from one source as planning to 
spend less money in fewer markets this 

fall than last, word is that OVALTINE will 
be in 60-80 national markets from an 

Oct. 2 start date. Day and night minutes 
will go for 28 weeks, Jim Warner is the 
timebuyer. 


WARNER-LAMBERT 
PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 
(BBDO, New York) 

As is customary at this time of year, 
BROMO-SELTZER gets its heavy fall 
placements under way at the end of the 
month, with filmed minutes in mostly late- 
night slots running in upwards of 30 major 
markets until after the New Year holidays. 
Hal Davis is the timebuyer. 


WHITEHALL LABORATORIES 
Div. American Home Products 
(Tatham-Laird, Inc., N. Y.) 

DRISTAN reportedly moved early this 
month to set new 52-week schedules in a 
small group of top markets. Primarily 
nighttime minutes are used. Further 
activity should take place in other areas as 
cold weather approaches. Media manager 
Don Douglas is the contact. 
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Magazines (Continued from page 54) 


toad puffs to impress, she pays the 
penalty. When a magazine puffs to 
impress, it’s the advertiser who pays.” 

The back page of the Times has 
become the jousting ground for the 
magazines and_ their agencies. 
Maurice S. Gould, part of the edi- 
torial team that has built the Journal, 
signs statements saying the McCall's 
ad guarantees are gestures that re- 
duce the “numbers game” to absurd- 
ity. Ete. 
reader impressions per dollar” and 
more pages per dollar than Good 
Housekeeping, American Home or 


Redbook promises “more 


Woman's Day. Woman’s Day pro- 
claims a new rate base of 5.5 million 
“NO DEALS!”—“Every copy of 
Woman's Day sold represents a volun- 
tary cash purchase—a_ single-copy 
sale—at full cover price . . . No gim- 
micks. No special subscription offers 
or inducements. No _ high-pressure 


tactics are ever used or needed .. . 
The Real Yardstick 


“Single-copy sales” or newsstand 
sales—the same thing—have always 
been used as the real yardstick of a 
magazine’s pull. Esquire used to 
vaunt its strength on the newsstand 
over competing magazines; now 
Playboy, the strongest newsstand 
magazine on the market, sends out 
Esquire’s own statements on the sub- 
ject of single-copy sales along with 
figures showing Playboy’s relative 
strength in this respect. (Playboy, 
with nearly one million newsstand 
sales, has more than twice those of 
Esquire.) 

Pageant, formerly a_ breeding 
ground for editors and writers be- 
cause of its editorially free, non-ad- 
controlled policy, now still boasts of 
its newsstand strength (98.4 per cent 
newsstand sales, according to a re- 
cent mailer to space buyers), though 
changes are under way since Mac- 
fadden took over the magazine. 
Pageant, calling itself the “Lively 
Compact,” is now actively seeking 
subscriptions, whereas it used to 
merely conform to Federal laws by 
printing its subscription rates in agate 
type under the masthead. However, 
Howard Cohn, editor, has said that 


the new management will not affect 
the former editorial vitality of the 
magazine. 

What about the changes in format 
and editorial content being experi- 
mented with in various magazines? 

Dramatic changes in the appear- 
ance of magazines, making them vir- 
tually products in themselves, rather 
than mere print vehicles, are being 
employed. Where an almost static 
situation prevails, there is nothing 
like an editorial overhauling to give 
the impression of growth and dyn- 
amicism. 


What Tv Has Taken 


But there is more than mere il- 
lusion to the changes. Reading tastes 
have changed, and the function of 
magazines has been more forcefully 
proscribed under the competition of 
television for leisure time. It is gen- 
erally conceded that tv has taken over 
the pictorial and entertainment func- 
tion of some magazines and such 
newspapers as the New York Mirror, 
which once boasted that it was 90- 
per-cent entertainment and _ten-per- 
cent news. 

Moreover, the lesson of McCall's, 
which quickened under the guidance 
of Herbert Mayes, has not been 
wasted on other magazines. In 1958 
Mr. Mayes gave his art director, Otto 
Storch (who had been with McCall's 
over a decade), a mandate for crea- 
tivity which Mr. Storch answered 
handsomely. “Sure,” said cynics and 
competition, “but after you do a four- 
color, 18-inch cucumber, then what?” 
Mr. Mayes replied by sending thick- 
layer sandwiches to the advertising 
trade, and went on to put McCall's 
on top of the heap. 

It should be noted, however, that 
not every magazine face-lifting ac- 
complishes the desired end. A maga- 
zine is, or should be, a personality 
to its readers. Until the era of cut- 
rate subscriptions, it was an old 
friend, and it toyed with its identity 
at considerable peril. Argosy maga- 
zine recently changed formats and 
editorial tone, but ran into trouble 
which almost spelled an end to the 
readers on 


magazine. Newsstand 


whom Argosy counts for much of its 


sales simply did not buy the new 
“golden Argosy.” 

Life magazine has already made 
“dramatic innovations in design and 
story presentation” aimed at creating 
a stronger editorial body to the book. 
The Wall Street Journal, in speculat- 
ing about the change, noted that 
some editors felt “television has taken 
some of the punch out of photo- 
journalism, on which Life has relied 
heavily since its founding 25 years 
ago.” The new Life format, though it 
reportedly irritates some advertisers 
because it bunches ads in the front 
and back yard, is editorially and 
graphically a stronger package. Evi- 
dently the Luce editors finally re- 
signed themselves that the magazine’s 
identity superceded other considera- 
tions. 

Look magazine had its face lifted 
several years ago, adopting a unit 
form of journalism in which teams 
of writers and photographers go out 
and take a story from start to finish, 
including working with the art direc- 
tor in laying out the story. This and 
other changes helped the magazine 
emerge with a neat ad-revenue gain 
this year where its competitors took 
a loss. 

The Saturday Evening Post also is 
undergoing revolutionary changes. 
They must be revolutionary where 
the Post is concerned, not only be- 
cause of its historical pretensions but 
because the Post is such an American 
institution. Again, with the Post, the 
changes will pivot on new graphic 
as well as editorial techniques, in 
which articles will be tighter, more 
terse and often without runover. An 
effort will be made to secure quality 
writing from authors such as Faulk- 
ner and Graham Greene. New cover, 
new type faces and more color will 
also keynote the new Look. 


Rockwell Stays 


It has been speculated that such 
traditions as Norman Rockwell might 
be dispensed with at the Post, but the 
word is that with the mid-September 
issues he will occupy at least one and 
probably three covers in succession, 
in an attempt to reassure conserva- 
tive subscribers that their world has 
not been completely updownsided. 
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Mr. Rockwell is rumored to have a 
new style to go with the new and 
more modern format. Designers such 
as Neil Fujita have aided in the face- 
lifting, and advertising response— 
Cadillac, among others—is said to be 
very good. 

The Post, incidentally, has also 
been committed to the circulation bat- 
tles. In 1950 fewer than 10 per cent 
of its subscriptions were sold cutrate. 
Last year, over 40 per cent were sold 
under cover price. A comparison 
shows that Life sold 51 per cent of its 
subscriptions cutrate in 1950 and 
over 80 per cent cutrate in 1960. 
Over the same decade Look’s bargain 
offers nearly doubled from 25 per 
cent. 

Look, as has been noted, under- 
went a thorough editorial overhaul a 
few years ago. Its revenues, in con- 
trast to competitors, were up over 10 
per cent the first half of this year 
over last. Look. too, has initiated a 
new salary arrangement for its edi- 
tors encouraging the kind of editorial 
stability publishers like to boast of, 
but are seldom willing to pay for. 
Editorial salaries have been among 
the most depressed in the economy, 
resulting in jokes about “musical 
chairs” and editors who have become 
strolling “minstrels” ready to sell 
their skills and contacts to the high- 
est bidder. This has been another 
factor working against publishers’ 
claims of a “personalized” editorial 
product. Tv, despite all its growing 
pains, has treated its creative person- 
nel far more handsomely than have 
magazines on the whole. 


Specialized Magazines 


In direct contrast to the efforts of 
the mass-circulation magazines to re- 
vamp their appeal, scores of small 
magazines of narrow focus have been 
aborning. To some this is a paradox 
of the first order, but a little thought 
shows that the specialized magazine 
is having a renaissance of the first 
order. 

Scientific American, National Geo- 
graphic, The Reporter and Playboy 
appear to be the publications of the 
future. These, and magazines as smart 
and as single-purposed, enjoyed a 
definite boom in recent years. Play- 
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boy particularly has pioneered in its 
field with a kind of editorial writing 
that has buried competition and early 
critics. 

Among the new publications which 
have appeared recently or will debut 
this year are: Show Business Illus- 
trated, Show, Monocle, Current, 
Caterpillar, Country Beautiful, Back 
Stage, Music and Viewpoint. The 
magazines range from political satire 
to general entertainment. Significant- 
ly, none of the new magazines tries 
to be all things to all people. 

One of the 
Music, is a hard-cover magazine, or 


above magazines, 
“magazine-book,” as they are some- 
times called. Several other such pub- 
lications—The American Gun and 
Art in America—have tried to follow 
the successful lead of 
Heritage and Horizon. But the bind- 
ing, postage and production costs of 


American 


such publications being so much 
higher than ordinary periodicals, the 
magazines are in distress already. 


Their Response 


As noted earlier, “if you can’t lick 
"em, join “em” has been the response 
of other publishers to the fact of tv. 

When Collier's magazine went out 
of business in 1956, Crowell-Collier, 
the publisher, purchased a number of 
radio and television stations. It also 
acquired the Macmillan Co., general 
book publishers, last December. In 
1960, Crowell-Collier had a profit of 
nearly $4 million compared to an op- 
erating loss of almost $114 million in 
1956 when it owned the magazines. 

Cowles Magazine Publishing Co., 
publishers of Look, and Time, Inc., 
have been other major publishers 
who have bought into broadcasting. 
Crowell-Collier has plans to enter the 
lucrative paperback book field in 
November, Time, Inc., and Cowles 
are already deep into publishing 
themselves, with pictorial scientific 
and encyclopedic books which they 
can promote through the magazines 
and the magazine subscription lists. 
The success of such books was proven 
in 1955 when Life’s “The World We 
Live In” was bought by over 600,- 
000 readers at $10 a copy. 

What lies ahead? 


Clearly, mass-magazine and news- 


paper publishing is not the fat cat 
that it once was, and many publish- 
ers will follow the lead of Crowell- 
Collier. This is in many respects re- 
gretable, since magazines must al- 
ways perform a vital service in so- 
ciety. On the other hand, the pressure 
from tv on magazines will have, 
besides the beneficial effects on the 
editorial quality and appearance of 
magazines, the further good result of 
bringing the angel of death more 
some 
which 


merely clotheslines for the hucksters. 


quickly to newspapers and 


magazines have become 


New Regional Plans 


Among the magazines that survive, 
one can expect new refinements in 
the use of regional editions. Most of 
the major magazines have already 
put into effect regional plans, even 
though they entail production prob- 
lems of a serious sort. One can safely 
predict that no mass magazine will 
be able to survive in the next 10 
years without regional and metro- 
politan editions. 

In another variation on the re- 
gional edition, Reader's Digest this 
month announced plans for a “half- 
circulation” guarantee, in which an 
advertiser will be able to buy half 
the circulation of the magazine in 
any state of the union. 

The mass magazine cannot look 
forward to any easy solutions to the 
tv media revolution. Commenting on 
the recent criticisms of tv, which 
have given some succor to publishers, 
Richard A. R. Pinkham, senior vice 
president in charge of broadcast op- 
erations at Ted Bates & Co., said 
recently that he agreed that tv pro- 
gramming had reached “an absolute 
nadir,” but at the same time he held 
that the illness of the medium “is 
more in the nature of a summer cold 
rather than terminal cancer.” 

Efforts of not only the Magazine 
Promotion Group but of other 
groups to aid magazines in their 
struggle for survival are being 
stepped up as the crisis in periodical 
publishing closes in. Prominent lead- 
ers of the nation—most recently, 
President Kennedy - - - are lending 
their names and prestige to advertis- 
ing campaigns on behalf of the value 
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of magazine reading. 

Earlier this year, an advertising 
executive made a lengthy and im- 
pressive speech in which he supposed 
that all media had disappeared ex- 
cept broadcasting. The speaker asked 
us to imagine a day when somebody 
discovered a process for “freezing” 
the images as they passed on the tv 
screen. Then he bound these images 
together, and found a way of put- 
ting spoken words down next to 
them. Lo! a magazine. What a me- 
dium for the advertiser! 

In a figurative sense, the day is 
already come when magazines have 
disappeared and must be rediscov- 
ered. In every area of publishing, re- 
evaluations are taking place, clichés 
are being junked, and better (al- 
though perhaps less profitable) maga- 
zines are being dummied. 

Under the light-speed competition 
of tv, the vast wasteland that was 
most of magazines may bloom again. 





Autos (Continued from page 33) 

it into a new time slot opposite the 
strong GE Theatre-Jack Benny com- 
petition, is facing better odds than 
rival Ford—which puts an all-new 
Hazel into a time period it’s held for 
more than a decade 
conjecture. 


is a matter of 





“We buy the program we think has 
the best potential for each division’s 
particular need,” said Gail Smith, di- 
rector of tv advertising for General 
Motors in Detroit. “We don’t decide 
to use one network exclusively, or all 
three deliberately; it happened the 
programs Chevrolet wanted were split 
among NBC, CBS and ABC.” 

Mr. Smith further noted that while 
the corporate investment of General 
Motors in television this year might 
be reduced (GM has another Danny 
Kaye special scheduled for the com- 
ing season, but will not be in the 
World Series or Rose Bowl games, 
as it was last year), “expenditures 
on a divisional basis should be fairly 
close to what they were previously.” 

So far as Chevrolet is concerned, 
the success of both Route 66 and 
My Three Sons would indicate the 
car maker will pay more for its par- 


ticipations than it did last year when 
the shows were new and some of their 
production costs might have been 
underwritten by the networks. On a 
full-year time-and-talent basis, Route 
66 is figured to cost Chevy about $6 
million, Bonanza about $8 million 
and My Three Sons about $5 million. 
The company’s t&t network invest- 
ment for the latter half of the year 
is estimated at $6.9 million, off some 
$1.5 million from previous years, as 
Chevy this July pulled out of its 
Sunday-night slot, where it usually 
backed a summer replacement for 
Dinah. 

On another GM front, Oldsmobile’s 
network investments this year will 
probably do no more than match 
1960's. While the division has signed 
for 19 Garry Moore shows at about 
$5 million t&t cost from CBS-TV, the 
alternate hours mean less than $2 
million will be spent in the remaining 
°61 months ahead. Olds, which started 
last season with a number of partici- 
pations in such programs as Michael 
Shayne and Hawaiian Eye, is now 
moving to the steady-exposure-per- 
sonality route. (A multi-market two- 
day spot campaign will support new- 
model introductions in October.) 


Change for Buick 


A similar pattern is being followed 
by Buick, which last season utilized 
eight Bob Hope hour-long specials 
for its network activity and this fall 
switches to Sing Along With Mitch 
for a half-hour om alternate. weeks. 
Additionally, said a McCann-Eriek- 
son, Inc., account spokesman, “It’s 
correct to assume there will be some 
spot in selected markets when the new 


models are introduced.” The trend 
from the costly specials to a regular 
program should hold Buick’s time- 
and-talent network investment to 
about $750,000 for the remainder of 
the year—making for a 1961 total 
under the $1.5 million spent for time 
alone last year. 

Yet another GM division—Pontiac 
—has turned of late from the special 
programs upon which it once de- 
pended heavily for the frequency 
obtainable with a regularly scheduled 
program. Where it used eight Pontiac 
Star Parades two years ago, the com- 
pany went to only two specials last 
year, along with an alternate-week 
ha!!-hour in Surfside 6. For the com- 
ing season, Pontiac continues its buy 
in the ABC-TV actioner, but reduces 
its special schedule to one Victor 
Borge program. The effect on the 
year’s video budget can therefore be 
approximated by subtracting the cost 
of one special — about $200,000- 
$250,000—from the previous year’s 
expenditure. 

A Pontiac advertising executive 
cited the limited availability of suit- 
able specials as an additional reason 
behind its swing to weekly program- 
ming. As with several other com- 
panies, the implication was that the 
offering of the right show might yet 
coax more advertising dollars into 
the medium. 

According to Value Line, in spite 
of the failure of the Oldsmobile F-85 
compact, and the so-so performance 
of the Buick Special and Pontiac 
Tempest models, General Motors as a 
whole is expected_to earn as much in 
the last nine months of this recession 
year as it did in the similar period 


COMMERCIALS IN COLOR TV. 
SELL 69% MORE PROSPECTS 


A study of “‘Perry Como’s Kraft Music Hall,” “The Dinah 
Shore Show,” and “Hallmark Hall of Fame” colorcasts 
shows that color TV commercials were 69% more effective 
than black-and-white. (Burke Mkt’g Research Survey). 
Learn more about color TV. W. E. Boss, Dir., Color Televi- 
sion Coordination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
30 Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y., Tel: CO 5-5900 
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of a very good 1960. Unhappily for 
the tv industry, however, the GM 
corporate activities are not of as 
much concern as the status of the 
individual divisions, and when GM 
divisions lose money—as two re- 
portedly did even in the boom year 
of 1960—their video budgets are not 
likely to be increased. 

Perhaps the most striking example 
of the effect of a weakened sales pic- 
ture on upcoming advertising budgets 
is the Chrysler Corp. Although a 
Chrysler spokesman in Detroit told 
TELEVISION AGE early this month that 
the company was “moving on other 
things,” its network activity at pres- 
ent consists of several divisions split- 
ting the World Series and the Rose 
Bow! and Blue-Gray college football 
games with Gillette in a buy costing 
over $2 million. On the horizon for 
February is an NBC-TV special, 
Lerner and Loewe Sketchbook. For 
the first time in recent history, no 
Chrysler —_line—Plymouth, 
Dodge, Chrysler, Valiant—has a reg- 
ularly scheduled weekly series. 


single 


Spot for Chrysler 


Recently referred to as “the 


world’s largest unprofitable com- 
pany,” Chrysler will present this fall 
the industry’s most extensively re- 
designed models. Both Plymouth and 
Dodge have begun lining up extensive 
spot tv campaigns, but any added ac- 
tivity might be delayed until the 
company’s new president and man- 
agerial team have thoroughly studied 
all aspects of the firm’s position in 
the field. 

One of the more interesting mem- 
bers of the automotive-tv field is the 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. Although 
its Lark was a one-year wonder that 
faded quickly when other manufac- 
turers moved into the compact field 
in strength, and although last year 
was a losing one, S-P has signed a 
$2.5-million 39-week deal with CBS- 
TV for alternate weeks on the half- 
hour Mr. Ed series (plus one-third 
alternate participation for non-auto- 
motive products). Last 
Studebaker network activity consisted 
of minute participations in such pro- 
grams as Outlaws, Riverboat and The 
Jack Paar Show, with time costs 
alone reaching $1 million. A large 


season’s 
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spot budget put Mr. Fd into numerous 
top markets, and an account execu- 
tive at D’Arcy Advertising Co. ex- 
pressed the company’s hopes for the 
show thusly: “If it does as well on 
the network—where we'll be in the 
Lassie-Dennis the Menace block—as 
it did last year, no one could be 
happier.” 


°62 Crucial for S-P 


The success of the program might 
play a great part in the corporation’s 
future. Some economic analysts have 
concluded that S-P could function 
profitably solely through its diversifi- 
cations into non-car fields. They look 
for the 1962 auto market—which is 
slated to expand about 20 per cent 
in total car output—to provide the 
critical test determining whether or 
not Studebaker cars continue to be 
produced. For profitable operations, 
it’s figured the company must in- 
crease its market share (last year S-P 
produced 1.6 per cent of total indus- 
try output) by 50 per cent, something 
it feels its new, broadened line and 
advertising program can accomplish. 

The tv-investment picture at the 
Kaiser 





remaining domestic maker 
Industries’ Willys—is not an easy 
one to pin down, inasmuch as the 
company features various products 
(aluminum, wrapping foil, others) as 
well as automobiles on its programs. 
For fall, Kaiser will have approxi- 
mately one-fourth of Maverick and 
five-eighths of Follow the Sun, a pur- 
chase similar to last year’s Maverick 
and Hong Kong buy. In an exclusive 
car promotion, Willys this month 
ends an eight-week light schedule of 
Jack Paar minutes costing about 
$120,000. 

From both a network and spot 
viewpoint, the picture is dark for 
any of the foreign-car brands which 
used tv in 1960. 

As noted earlier, Renault drastical- 
ly cut its tv spending this year. 
Standard-Triumph, having used the 
Today program heavily during 1960, 
had no 1961 tv budget. “We're using 
spot radio,” said a DCS&S account 
executive, “but the total expenditure 
is nowhere near what it was previous- 
ly.” Other imports—Volkswagen, 
Peugeot, Citroen, British Motor Corp. 


—were adversely affected by Detroit's 
entry into the small-car arena and 
slashed video budgets in the face of 
decreasing sales. 

Lest it be thought car makers were 
turning to other media than tv with 
their dollars, a glance at magazine 
investments by the auto firms for the 
first half of 1961 might be compared 
with the like period in 1960. Accord- 
ing to Publishers Information Bureau 
figures, only one Detroit firm—Ford 
—spent more in magazine and Sun- 
day-supplement advertising in the 
first half of °61 than in 60. Ford’s 
$1-million increase (up from $5.1 
to $6.1 million) was in marked con- 
trast to the decreases by General 
Motors (down from $15.6 to $13.3 
million), Chrysler (down from $9.1 
to $6.4 million), American Motors 
(down from $1.3 to $1 million) and 
Studebaker (down from $1.6 to $0.2 


million). 
Tv Expenditures Down 


On the threshold, then, of both 
a new television season and a new 
automobile year, these points can be 
made: 1961 total tv expenditures 
from the auto industry may be as 
much as 25 per cent beneath those 
of last year; car sales in 1962, how- 
ever, are expected to be considerably 
above this year’s as they ride the 
crest of an economic upturn, and the 
trend to compacts appears to have 
been arrested, meaning automakers 
will receive larger margins of profit 
per unit sale. These last two points, 
boosting company earnings, could 
serve to influence greatly expanded 
television budgets for the final quar- 
ter of 1962—perhaps earlier, if 
booming sales warrant an increased 
competitive battle on several sides. 


Hanging over the Motor City like 


‘a cloud, however, is the threat of a 


UAW strike, reportedly only a faint 
possibility, inasmuch as the labor 
union has no major issues to debate, 
the Government is strongly opposed 
to a strike adversely affecting the 
nation’s reviving economy, and the 
auto workers, having gone through 
lengthy lay-off periods earlier this 
year, are inclined against further 
pain in their pocketbooks. Still, a 
work stoppage could occur. 
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Add to this situation the growing 
belief that the U. S. market has 
reached a near saturation point in 
new-car sales, Consequently, Detroit 
is looking to foreign markets in which 
to move its merchandise, and the in- 
dustry is in the throes of planning 
how best to succeed abroad. Mix in 
the confusion over whether the 
American public wants large com- 
pacts or small standard cars, economy 
or luxury models and safety or 
ornamental features. Include the 
problems of management such as 
faced Chrysler during the past year. 
and it’s evident why Detroit is some- 
what cautious about releasing the 
hand brake (and advertising dollars) 
and trying to gun further up that 30° 
incline. 





Timex (Continued from page 36) 
1958, when it spent $963,377. The 
first-quarter network figure for this 
year was $337,291, while the five- 
month figure, from. January to May, 
rose to $673,035. Spot is negligible so 
far: $1,920. While the results of last 
year’s spot activity were satisfactory. 
Mr. Mohr stated that the company had 
no plans for spot advertising next sea- 
son, but would place that part of the 
budget in print and make a decision 
after comparing the results. 

The Timex commercials were de- 
vised for two reasons: to create inter- 
est as quickly as possible in the watch; 
to impress the consumer with the qual- 
ity of the watch even though its cost 
was less than the competition. John 
Cameron Swayze, now firmly identi- 
fied with destructive attempts on the 
Timex, was chosen as the spokesman 
for the commercials in a further ef- 
fort to lend an air of dignity to the 
otherwise frantic goings-on in the com- 
mercial. 


Purpose Accomplished 


The public’s response to the com- 
mercials has been evidence that they 
accomplished their purpose of gaining 
viewer interest. During the past five 
years, Mr. Swayze has received over 
6,000 letters from viewers suggesting 
tests for the watch. Among the letters 
was one from a fisherman in Florida 
who wanted him to attach watches to 


the tentacles of a huge octopus he had 
captured. An Air Force sergeant wrote 
that he had just been in a plane crash 
that broke his legs, cracked his ribs and 
split open his head, but left his Timex 
watch intact and still ticking. Wrote 
the sergeant: “As soon as I get out of 
this bed, I'd be happy to crash the 
plane again — deliberately — right in 
front of the camera, to prove your 
watch can take it.” Compared to the 
ideas dreamed up by the television au- 
dience, the actual tests involving fas- 
tening the watch to ships’ propellers 
or dumping it in washing machines 
seem mild. 

While the emphasis in the torture- 
test commercials is mainly on dura- 
bility, there will be a new series of 
commercials next season with the 
stress on style. U.S. Time for the first 
time is coming out with a separate, 
complete line of women’s watches. To 
advertise these, the company and its 
agency, Warwick & Legler, have 
signed Julia Meade as the spokes- 
woman. The approach in these com- 
mercials will be high fashion. 

U.S. Time’s programming has been 
fairly consistent in type. According 
to Robert Mohr, the company looks in 
its programming for entertainment 
suitable for a mass market. U.S. Time 
has, since its beginning in television, 
been associated with entertainment 
specials because, said Mr. Mohr, “bas- 
ically, we feel that specials provide 
more impact, reach a broader audi- 
ence and have a harder-hitting enter- 
tainment appeal.” 

In spite of the insistence on a mass 
audience, U.S. Time has never gone 
in for weekly series. One reason is 
that it feels no need for continuous 


- EASTMAN KODAK BUYS 


exposure on television, but has seen 
that the one-shot special, teamed with 
concentrated point-of-sale material, 
will reach even more of a mass market 
than a weekly series. Also, Mr. Mohr 
feels that specials will bring in a mass 
audience of every type, that is, both 
the audience for documentaries and 
the audience for westerns. 


Balanced Programs 


The company tries, in its choice of 
specials, to strike a balance between 
heavy intellectual fare and mindless 
formula shows. “Prestige enters into 
it,” said Mr. Mohr, “in the sense of 
good taste and quality.” Illustrating 
the type of show U.S. Time buys, Mr. 
Mohr cited last year’s special on the 
Copenhagen circus, a Frank Sinatra 
show devoted to the subject of women 
and the recent Jackie Gleason special, 
The Million-Dollar Incident. Next 
season U.S. Time is placing all its bus- 
iness with ABC-TV with partial spon- 
sorship of The Steve Allen Show, one- 
half sponsorship of two Bing Crosby 
specials and full sponsorship of four 
hour-long entertainment specials with 
the over-all title of Accent. 

The one departure from the strictly 
entertainment format was U.S. Time’s 
sponsorship of the NBC-TV White 
Paper series last season. While the 
company declined to comment on the 
reason behind this shift in procedure, 
it would appear that ihe White Paper 
sponsorship may have been a gamble: 
would a public-affairs series appeal 
in a mass market? 

“We are not planning any more 
public-service shows at the present 
time,” said Mr. Mohr, “but if an in- 


teresting one is presented, we would 


COLOR TV 


Eastman Kodak certainly knows color. This Fall they 
will be sponsoring the new color TV show, Walt Dis- 
ney’s ‘‘Wonderful World of Color,’’ Sunday nights. The 
agency is J. Walter Thompson. Learn more about color 
TV now. W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Coor- 
dination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y., Tel: CO 5-5900 
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certainly consider it.” 

U.S. Time Corp. has exhibited an 
intense singlemindedness about its 
marketing strategy, taking advantage 
of mass production, mass distribution 
and mass media, so much so that the 
company has been called the main im- 
petus behind the revolutionary change 
in the watch business. 


Revolutionary Change 


This change was brought about by 
the pin-lever watch, such as the Timex, 
which began to encroach upon what 
used to be a predominately jeweled- 
lever watch market. In recent years 
domestic production of watches has 
been 90-per-cent pin lever, but also 
within the past four or five years the 
pin has replaced the jeweled lever as 
the dominant import. 

Watch sales in the United States 
have expanded by one-third since 
1950, but it has been an advance 
largely in unit rather than dollar vol- 
ume, according to a report by Daniel 
Yankelovich, U.S. 
for the Watchmakers of Switzerland. 
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Also in the report: in 1950 some 18.5 
million watches were sold in the U.S., 
of which 9,990,000 were jeweled 
lever; in 1959 24,750,000 watches 
were sold, of which 8,624,000 were 
jeweled lever; sales of pin-lever 
watches nearly doubled, moving from 
8.5 million in 1950 to 16 million in 
1959. 

Before 1957, watches priced $30 and 
under accounted for about 15 per cent 
of the total market, while watches of 
$75 and over held 31 per cent of the 
market. Now, about 50 per cent of the 
watches sold are $30 and under: 
watches $75 and over account for only 
18 per cent of the market. 


Timex is the top seller in the pin- 
lever market. Aggressive marketing 
and advertising, coupled with the psy- 
chological advantage of pin-lever 
watches, are prime reasons for its top 
position. The attitude toward watches 
has changed from what it was in the 
heyday of the jeweled-lever timepieces. 
A watch used to be thought of mainly 
as a luxury and as something of senti- 
mental value, but the trend now is to 
buy a less expensive watch and if it 
breaks to buy another rather than 
have it repaired. 

U.S. Time is able to mass produce 
pin-lever watches because of highly 
advanced techniques in its three do- 
mestic plants and six foreign ones. 
J. M. Lehmkuhl, 65-year-old president 
of U.S. Time, explained that “through 
revolutionary methods utilized in all 
U.S. Time plants here and abroad, 
and our own specially designed and 
built machines that make parts and 
even put together sub-assemblies, it 
has been possible to keep our costs at 
a minimum.” 


Norway to America 


Prior to World War II Mr. Lehm- 
kuhl was a radio-equipment manufac- 
turer in Oslo. Forced out of Norway 
in 1940, he fled to England and then 
to America. Here he joined the com- 
pany which was to become U.S. Time 
Corp. and organized its switch to war 
production of precision instruments 
and mechanical timing fuses for anti- 
aircraft and artillery shells. 

In 1942 Mr. Lehmkuhl became pres- 


ident of the company. After the war. 





R. L. (Danny) Cochrane has been ap- 
pointe d gene ral sales 
KXTV 


manager of 
Sacramento. He has been as- 
sistant general sales manager of the 


station for eight months. 





he decided to throw all the factory 
talent into producing a quality watch 
that could compete with Swiss imports. 
His marketing philosophy is based on 
the theory of “how happy we all would 
be if everything we needed could be 
bought for one-third the price we 
have become used to. Since there are 
more Chevrolets and Fords on the 
road than Cadillacs and Lincolns, the 
well-made. low-priced watch will dom- 
inate the market for some years.” 

Mr. Mohr also maintains that the 
most important single factor in sales 
is pricing. “The steadily lowering 
price of a watch in the past decade 
is a result of the manufacturer’s abil- 
ity to make more watches, the retail- 
er’s ability to sell more watches and 
the consumer's ability to buy more 
watches.” 

In spite of its emphasis on low price, 
U.S. Time must present to the con- 
sumer a picture of a_ high-quality 
watch, avoiding the possible link of 
inexpensiveness with cheapness. The 
television commercials with their ac- 
cent on durability have played a large 
part in creating the desirable image 
for the Timex, while the variety of 
styles available in the pin lever makes 
it similar in appearance to the higher- 
priced watch. 
said Mr. Mohr, “has 


been an important factor in US. 


“Television,” 


Time’s over-all marketing picture, 
which includes use of point-of-sale, 
merchandising and, of course, a basic 


product of quality.” 
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Price 


When, Number Please, I’ve Cot a 
Secret (originally created by G-T but 
sold to and now solely produced by 
CBS), The Rebel and One Happy 
Family (one of the firm’s less for- 
tunate excursions outside the realm 
of game shows but back on NBC do- 


ing summer-replacement duty). 


(Continued from page 39) 


In the here-today-gone-next-season 
roundelay of television programming, 
circa 1961, the longevity marks set by 
some of these shows, along with sev- 
eral other Goodson-Todman effusions 
that are now defunct, attest the hold 
G-T properties have enjoyed on rat- 
ings, audiences and sponsors. 


Long-Distance Champ 


The long-distance champion run- 
ner of them all is, of course, What's 
My Line, now in its 12th year. /’ve 
Got a Secret has been on for 10 years, 
as was the quondam Beat the Clock. 
The Price Is Right is four years old, 
and To Tell the Truth three. Among 
former G-T diehards were Two For 
the Money, which chalked up six 
years; The Name’s the Same, which 
held on for four-and-a-half seasons, 
and /t’s News to Me, a four-year-old 
at its demise. The current Play Your 
Hunch is a mere infant: two years 
young. 

There has to be a reason for all 
this—nay, several reasons. Bill Tod- 
man supplies one of them: “ ‘Games- 
manship.” Americans are a people 
who love gamesmanship, who like to 
play simple, uncomplicated games and 
make guesses, all for the satisfaction 
of having the correct answer or being 
the nearest right.” 

There can be no doubt that that is 
the fundamental upon which the suc- 
cess of G-T’s game and panel-quiz 
programs has been based. But there 
is also no doubt that other more hard- 
headed considerations have been in- 
volved—factors independent of the 
love of “gamesmanship” which has 
built for Goodson-Todman shows the 
kind of ratings to which advertisers 
are not immune. 

There are the comparatively low 
production costs which provide low 
cost-per-thousand-viewers, for one 
thing: the estimated talent budget for 
What's My Line is a reasonable $32,- 


000, and for To Tell the Truth an 
even more reasonable $22,000. There 
is the undeniable advantage of game 
shows over any other kind of pre- 
gram, as far as an advertiser is con- 
cerned, for another: the fact that he 
can have his trademark or logotype 
in full audience view the whole time 
the show is on the air. 

And there is this, as Mark Good- 
son points out: “A lot of new pro- 
grams need time to get straightened 
out. When a film show is bought from 
a pilot, there may be weeks of film 
in the can before it’s realized that 
plenty of work is needed to iron out 
the kinks. Our panel-quiz and game 
shows have the flexibility that pro- 
vides the opportunity for necessary 
changes and improvements from week 
to week.” 

The G-T formula for success in 
programming concept sounds easy— 
“people like to play simple, uncom- 
plicated games and make guesses” — 
but it’s not quite that easy. Says Bud 
Austin, executive vice president of 
Goodson-Todman Productions, “Less 
than 20 per cent of a quiz-panel’s suc- 
cess is due to the original program 
idea, and that’s where many agen- 
cies, advertisers, the networks and 
other packagers have stubbed ‘their 
toes in the past. You can’t take a 
bright idea, slap it on the air and ex- 
pect to produce it with your left hand. 
That’s how flops are born.” 


Program Preparation 


“It’s like an iceberg,” adds Mark 
Goodson, “seven-eighths below the 
surface. Of course the basic idea is 
important—for every one of our 
shows now on the air there are at 
least a dozen program ideas we've 
tried out and dropped—but it’s the 
way an idea is developed and nur- 
tured and handled that counts. We’ve 
spent months, a year, on the prepara- 
tion of a show before auditioning it.” 

Bill Todman puts it this way: 
“What our shows supply is a basic 
ingredient of entertainment in the 
broadcast media—the involvement of 
the viewer. But it’s the quality or the 
lack of quality, the showmanship or 
the lack of showmanship that make 
for a good or a bad program. It’s not 
the type of program.” 


Bud Austin, who is in charge of 
east-coast operations (Harris Katle- 
men is G-T’s west-coast executive vice 
president), says that there is not a 
major advertiser in America who at 
one time or another has not sponsored 
a Goodson-Todman property. All of 
the leading soap manufacturers are 
presently represented on G-T shows: 
Procter & Gamble (The Rebel), 
Lever Bros. (The Price Is Right), 
Colgate-Palmolive (Play Your 
Hunch) and American Home Prod- 


ucts (To Tell the Truth). 
More Advertisers 


R. J. Reynolds sponsored /’ve Got 
a Secret for more than five years; it 
was on this stanza that “Winston 
tastes good like a cigarette should” 
first assailed the outraged eardrums 
of grammarians. Reynolds is drop- 
ping its sponsorship in the fall, but 
only, according to Mr. Austin, be- 
cause CBS-TV is moving the show to 
Mondays at 10:30 p.m. from its cur- 
rent Wednesday-at-9:30 time slot. 

The nighttime version of The Price 
Is Right has carried Lever Bros. 
sponsorship for the past three years, 
but the advertiser is bowing out at the 
beginning of the new season, also be- 
cause of a shift in nights. NBC-TV 
is moving the show from Wednesday 
to Monday, and Lever wasn’t happy 
with the change. The company will, 
however, continue to participate in 
the daytime across-the-board mani- 
festation of Price. 

Another long-time Goodson-Tod- 
man sponsor was Speidel watch bands. 
When The Price Is Right first went 
nighttime in September 1957 after 
being a morning show since Novem- 
ber of the year before, a good many 
otherwise knowledgeable people felt 
the program was essentially a daytime 
vehicle that couldn’t possibly survive 
in prime time. Speidel president 
Charles Spitzer—who had worked 
with Mark Goodson when the latter 
was producing Stop the Music on 
radio before G-T was formed—was 
one who disagreed. 

He continued to advertise on the 
program after it was brought into 
NBC-TV’s after-dark schedule, and 
his faith was justified when Price 
worked its way onto the top-10 Niel- 
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Viewpoints 
of all other plans now being offered. And this short- 
coming is easy to state: all existing plans are inadequate. 
They don’t solve the problem, they work at its fringes. 
The problem is gigantic. Only a big plan, one that in- 
cludes high frequency with great diversification, can 
meet it. 


(Continued from page 43) 


Is there a reason for doing the same lecture three 
times on the same day? Yes, by repeating the lectures, 
any candidate can fit his own schedule to the television 
schedule, whether the student is a commuter, night-shift 
worker, housewife or cop. By repeating the lectures, 
television can address itself to the full population, not 
to fractions, as Sunrise Semester and Continental Class- 
room must do. 

The signal of the average New York station can reach 
16 million people. Suppose one person out of every 200 
took just one course, for just one semester? $8 million 
would come in. One out of every 2,000 would net a huge 
$800,000. 

Why Hofstra, instead of, say, NYU? Hofstra is new, 
lively, growing. It has an imaginative president. NYU 
is content with what it is now doing in television and 
wants to develop its own system. This is its right. 

Why New York? If it works in New York, it will work 
in other large metropolitan areas. The principal enemy 
to scatter is fear. Pay tv will eventually pick up education 
on a paying, profit-making basis and run with it and get 
its biggest revenue from it, but it will have to prove itself 


first over a well-known transmitter and by people who 
know how to handle tape. After proving out in New York, 
it is possible a network for the first time will look at this 
enormous potential, on a coast-to-coast basis, and so 
begin the quiet revolution in education for America’s 
masses that is certain to come and that our present estab- 
lishments cannot prevent. Perhaps American Broadcast- 
ing will do it—they aren’t having too good a time with 
their daytime schedules right now. 

In what sense would this be profit-making? In the 
double sense that revenue will come in from students who 
want diploma credit, and from sponsors who will pay for 
commercial time before and after lectures. 

What would they sell? What they sell now. 

How can this plan get started? 

It will need a potentiator of about $3 million. Some 
years ago the Ford Foundation granted a similar sum for 
a television project that came to be known as Omnibus. 
Perhaps they would risk their money again and begin 
to meet the “classroom crisis” before it is one. Or before 
it is as angry as it will be in 1970. 

In any event, the plan is large enough and practical 
enough to win a hearing with any foundation sensitive 
to the big problem of getting every American to college 
who wants to go there — without any obstruction from 
the Ivy. 

During the 1950s a new truth emerged: the great 
American dream isn’t a million dollars—the American 


GBR 





dream is a college degree. 








sen list and stayed there. Even when 
sponsorship cost became too high 
for Speidel, Mr. Spitzer insisted on 
remaining on a spot basis. 

With regard to the future of Good- 
son-Todman Productions, Bud Austin 
says that plans call for more and 
more expansion into the area of 
filmed series—although certainly not 
at the expense of the live audience- 
participation programming that is 
G-T’s stock-in-trade. (In negotiation 
stages with CBS-TV right now is one 
such new day and nighttime show 
whose title and format are top secret 
at the moment.) 

On the film side, the firm has 
pacted a deal with producer-writer- 
director Leonard Stern to develop 
new properties on the coast, with Mr. 
Stern and Goodson-Todman to own 
the series jointly, and has also signed 
a similar contract with Los Angeles 
film producer Jerry Stagg. 

With the exception of the Nick 
Adams western, The Rebel, for the 
past two seasons the highest-rated 
Sunday-night show on ABC-TV, 


Goodson-Todman’s ventures into the 
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hazardous world of film skeins have 
been somewhat less than auspicious. 
One Happy Family, while not precise- 
ly a disaster on NBC-TV during the 
first part of last season, was nonethe- 
less hardly conducive to dancing in 
the streets on the part of its progeni- 
tors; its reappearance as a summer- 
replacement item obviously is no oc- 
casion for any belated celebrating. 


Some Disappointments 


G-T was also involved in the non- 
earth-shattering Jefferson Drum and 
The Adventures of Philip Marlowe a 
couple of years back, and would pre- 
sumably prefer to forget that it ever 
had a hand in packaging these two 
series. But the firm’s king-sized dis- 
appointment in the film field is lodged 


‘in a program which, ironically, never 


saw the light of electronic day and 
isn’t likely to now—The Las Vegas 
Story. 

This one-hour weekly series, which 
was to have been filmed entirely in 
the locale of its title, had been sold 
to NBC early this year. The hosannas 
evoked by its pilot were loud and 


long, and the word was out that here 
at least was one show whose debut 
this fall could be anticipated without 
fear of building up to a terrific let- 
down. 

Apparently the “boys” in Vegas 
did not share the same enthusiasm 
for a television program which pos- 
sibly might have turned a most pow- 
erful spotlight on some operations 
better left hidden under a bushel of 
syndicate secrecy. Pressures were re- 
portedly applied, and the open-sesame 
needed to lend any even relative 
authenticity to the filming of some- 
thing called The Las Vegas Story 
suddenly proved to be more difficult 
to achieve than making eleven the 
hard way. 

G-T has been mulling over the idea 
of taking the pilot, plus additional 
footage already in the can, and weav- 
ing the whole into a film for theatri- 
cal distribution in order to salvage 
—and perhaps quite profitably—the 
sizable investment that went into The 
Las Vegas Story before it ran afoul 
of the nicer element of that Nevada 
oasis. 
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However this particular ill-fated 
experience—through no fault of their 
own—turns out, the people who guide 
the destinies of the exceedingly plush 
domain on the 30th floor of the Sea- 
gram Building in New York need 
not do any inordinate worrying. In 
the never-ending quest for something 
new and different in the way of audi- 
ence-participation shows, agcncies 
and sponsors aren’t likely to stop 
beating a path to 375 Park Avenue. 

If the game is the thing in one area 
of television programming, nobody 
has come close to beating Mark Good- 
son and Bill Todman at their own 
game. 





Cirl (Continued from page 41) 


tucky a station suddenly needed a 
childbirth film. All the secretaries at 
WHAS-TV in Louisville had suddenly 
gotten pregnant—all married, of 
course—so through Sam Gifford, the 
station manager, we showed Biogra- 
phy of a Baby, a film on childbirth 
—unique footage—and screened it 
at noon.” 

Miss Karan dug up a letter she had 
recently drafted to a program man- 
ager who had requested a bit of foot- 
age to go with a public-affairs pro- 
gram. At one point it stated clearly: 
“The EB film library can be used 
most effectively when programs are 
created around it, rather than at- 
tempting to make our films conform 
within a predetermined topic . . .” 

The telephone rang, and Miss 
Karan informed the caller that every- 
thing pertaining to the Middle East 
had already been sent to him. As she 
talked, however, she ran an expert 
finger down the pages of a catalogue 
that contained notes on the scenes 
and soundtracks of all EB films. 
Suddenly she discovered a Suez canal 
and oil-field reference, which she re- 
layed to the other end of the line. 

The phone rang again, and she 
agreed that every month 45 more 
films would be sent to a station film 
director for screening, provided he 
would simply return some of the films 
every few weeks. A delay had oc- 
curred because so many people in the 
film department were on vacation. 

“We're getting a whole list of wow 


stories,” Miss Karan told her visitor. 
“In South Bend, on wstv, there’s a 
13-week show on the ‘Men Who 
Made America’—a film, say, of Hor- 
ace Mann, or Daniel Webster. Then 
they discuss them, and ask what he 
would probably be and how he would 
act if he were alive today. It’s a won- 
derful show. Ed Lasko is assistant 
manager. 


Local Programming 


“You just can’t imagine how im- 
portant that kind of programming is 
out there,” Miss Karan said in her 
husky, pollinated accents. “Here in 
New York you have seven channels, 
and it’s bad enough often. But out 
there, oooh. Stunt shows like Get the 
Ball in the Hole and . . . Abbott and 
Costello. Pickles and ice cream . . . 

“In Orlando we had what I'd say 
was one of the greatest proofs of the 
programming value of EB films. 
wpBo-TV. Here’s a letter from Walter 
E. Sickles, the program director for 
tv. He’s a marvelous guy, a friend of 
Ernie Kovacs. Looks just like him, by 
the way. 

“Anyway, they have a Wake-up 
Show with a character named Uncle 
Walt—that’s Walter. There’re car- 
toons in it. Well, one morning, the 
film guy happened to put in an EB 
film on a trip to the moon. It was an 
accident. A local science teacher saw 
it and was so excited she arranged 
for it to be shown the next day, so 
all 400 children in the school could 
see it. You know, 7:30 a.m. may 
sound like a funny time, but it’s a 
good time for a lot of kids. Well, 
they loved it. The films were such a 
success that now they do them regu- 


larly. Kcop in Los Angeles is another 
that’s had terrific response using the 
science films in the morning.” 

In the six or eight months that 
Miss Karan has been in action, there 
have been no cancellations of the EB 
film program, and 15 groups have 
joined, including, most recently, Taft 
—wWKYT Lexington; WKRC-TvV Cincin- 
nati; WTVN-TV Columbus, and werc- 
TV Birmingham. Although exact 
prices paid for the film program are 
not public, $30-40,000 a year is a 
fair estimate for a station in a major 
population center. At the other end 
of the scale, the lowest figure would 
be about $2,000—but that would be 
for about “population zero,” as Miss 
Karan puts it. 


Ethical Obligation 


With such an investment, even 
though it covers such a variety of 
quality-film programming, the sta- 
tions are naturally anxious to use the 
films in as many and as flexible ways 
as possible. Trans-Lux is not under 
any obligation, of course, to assist 
with the films after a sale is made. 
But Mr. Carleton (whom Miss Karan 
describes as vice president in charge 
of sales and all good ideas) believes 
the company has a moral and ethical 
obligation that goes further. She her- 
self, speaking from her first-hand con- 
tacts on the road, says she sees a 
“ground-swell” demand for fresh 
program ideas with a new FCC and 
the increased emphasis on program- 
ming in the public interest. 

In assisting the stations, Miss 
Karan often works with civic groups 
such as the PTA, American Legion, 
Chamber of Commerce, and Junior 


“TALES OF WELLS FARGO” JOINS 
THE RANKS OF COLOR TV 


Last year’s black-and-white hit moves up to color TV. 
The trend is to color. Are you with it? Learn more about 
color TV now. W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television 
Coordination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y., Tel: CO 5-5900 
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League. In Rockford, Ill, for ex- 
working with the Junior 
League and WREX-Tv, she helped 
called Call on 


Casey, which uses a live host plus 


ample, 


evolve a program 
EB films, followed by a discussion 
with children on what they saw. To 
top it off, the group also went out 
and found a sponsor. 


A Special Interest 


Miss Karan has a special interest 
in children’s programming—‘the 
adults should be able to watch out 
for themselves’—arising partly from 
previous experience as an editor of a 
children’s television magazine. When 
the magazine foundered, Miss Karan 
found herself with a leftover maga- 
zine contest prize in the form of a 
plane ticket to Europe. She went. 

In Europe she indulged her taste 
for Italian Renaissance art over a 
period of a month of museum-going. 
“I was the darling of the tour guides,” 
she recalls. “Bright-eyes me, always 
in the front of the pack, hanging on 
every word.” 

Though her present job keeps her 
jumping, she says she loves it. “I’m 
learning every minute, too, and the 
films are so beautiful. ‘Michael Dis- 
covers the Magnet’ —it becomes a kind 
of poetry. Or ‘Learning About Flow- 
ers. “Time-lapse photography makes 
it possible to watch a plant grow a 
year in only 11 minutes, ” she quoted 
from memory a descriptive line in the 
film catalogue. 

Miss 
Karan’s low voice grew more dreamy. 


“When I read Hawaii—I call it the 


“Or seed dispersal 


Anglo-Saxon Exodus—the beginning 
was so beautiful when he told of the 
volcanic birth of the islands, their 
early barrenness, and asked how all 
the glorious foliage we see there to- 
day got there. Seed dispersal . . . do 
you know we sell these films on 
Guam? There are children there.” 
Miss 


phone, 


Karan answered her tele- 
which had 


times. “For that you'd look under 


buzzed several 
Science,” she said, looking under 
Science in the catalogue as she spoke. 
“Here it is: ‘A jar of common pond 
water becomes a world of living or- 


ganisms under the microscope . . . ” 





Newsfront 


(Continued from 27) 


ing and late at night. 

Mr. Nonas did not want too long 
or heavy a test run, because he feels 
that the product must speak for itself 
in repeat sales if the true merits of 
the new product are to be evaluated. 
Otherwise, grocers might load up on a 
product no one returns to buy. A 
major west-coast distributor is wait- 
ing in the wings if the test is success- 
ful. 


Certainly, the commercial is. 


En Garde, Papers! 


When the Television Bureau of Ad- 
vertising states in a new brochure that 
tv costs are not too high, but are too 
low, the organization isn’t laying the 
groundwork for a series of industry 
rate increases. Rather, it’s presenting 
a deduction reached after a compari- 
son of tv costs with those of other 
media. 


THE “BIG THREE” 
AUTO MANUFACTURERS ARE SOLD 
ON COLOR TV! 


Why are the auto manufacturers sold on color TV? They 
know they can’t afford not to be. Learn more about color 
TV now. W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Coordina- 
tion, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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Look, says TvB, a one-minute ty 
commercial in the average of the 
country’s top 100 markets would cost 
$100 (for a daytime minute), $150 
(for a late-night minute reaching hus- 
band and wife) or $230 (for a prime- 
time family-audience minute). The 
cost of a 1,000-line newspaper ad in 
the average of the same markets 
would cost $624. 

Can you compare a tv commercial 
with a newspaper ad? Why not, says 
TvB? A 24-inch tv screen is equal in 
space to 1,600 newspaper lines—and, 
in addition to the picture, tv offers 
sound and motion. For an expenditure 
one-half, one-third or one-sixth that 
needed for a newspaper ad, the adver- 
tiser gets many more sales tools in tv 
than in print. 

And, to show the sizes of compara- 
tive audiences, the video-promotion 
organization looks at how far a repre- 
sentative budget of $300,000 would 
go in different media. In newspapers, 
for instance, the money would buy 
one 1,100-line ad in each of the coun- 
try’s 1,763 dailies: combined circula- 
tion, 59 million. In magazines, the 
same amount buys one full-page 
black-and-white ad in 13 books having 
circulations over three million: com- 
bined 


same budget expended in tv would pay 


circulation, 74 million. The 


for one of the 14 most expensive 
nighttime network programs, with a 
potential reach of 46 million homes. 

Assuming an “almost impossibly 
high” readership figure of 50 per cent 
for newspapers and magazines, and 
comparing it with the actual measured 
audience of the tv shows, TvB arrives 
at cost-per-thousand-sales-calls figures 
of $10 for newspapers, $8 for maga- 
zines and $6.29 for the tv program. 

An average tv program, it is 
pointed out, would cost-per-thousand 
about $3—less than half the figure for 
the most expensive program. To pro- 
duce one million advertising impres- 
sions, an advertiser could spend 
$10,000 in newspapers—or $3,000 in 
television. 

TvB’s not unreasonable conclusion 
—and one that may be reached by 
those studying its brochured facts and 
figures: for the varied values it pre- 
sents, television is a highly economical 
medium. 
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» | In the picture 
e 
st 
0 Edward J. Fredericks has been named to the newly created post of director of mar- 
- keting for Lestoil Products, Inc., it has been announced by Daniel E. Hogan Jr., president 
3 of the company. Mr. Fredericks will take charge of domestic, international and industrial 
ve sales, as well as corporate and product advertising, sales promotion and public relations. 
t In addition, he will head Lestoil’s expanded group of brand managers. Mr. Fredericks 
— comes to the company in Holyoke, Mass., from Chicago, where he was marketing director 
for the Simoniz Co. Prior to that he had been vice president of sales and marketing for 
Rubbermaid, Inc., Ohio manufacturer of rubber housewares. From 1951 to 1955 he was 
" with Bessemer-Stanton, school-equipment suppliers also located in Ohio, first as sales man- 
t ager and then as vice president and general manager. 
d, 
rs Dr. Herta Herzog, formerly director of research of McCann- 
re Erickson, Inc., has been appointed chairman of the board of the 
at Marplan Division, research affiliate of Interpublic, Inc., and 
r- F. Russell Schneider has been named president of the division. 
tv Dr. Herzog, an internationally known psychologist and a top mar- 
keting-research authority, joined McCann-Erickson in 1943. Mr. 
ae Schneider has been a “career man” at McCann-Erickson, pro- 
Qn gressing through a number of posts in marketing research and in 
e- administration of the agency. He has also been a corporate execv- 
ld tive of the parent firm, Interpublic. 
S, 
7. Jerry Bess has been named to the new post of executive assistant to Hathaway Watson, 
™ vice president in charge of broadcast operations for RKO General, Inc. Mr. Bess resigned 
a- as executive vice president of Arkwright Advertising, Inc., to accept the assignment. For 
he the past 13 years he has been closely identified with the Robert Hall clothes account, 
Be supervising all of its tv and radio advertising. During this time Robert Hall has grown 
ng from a 40-store regional chain to its present 350 stores from coast to coast and has been 
> considered. America’s largest retail user of radio and tv advertising. Mr. Bess, prior to 
he his association with Arkwright, had been with Emil Mogul Advertising and with Louis 
* Cowan Productions. In his new post he will work on special projects covering all aspects 
se of RKO General’s broadcast operations. 
a 
re Samuel M. Sutter (1.) has been named a vice president and 
nt creative director of Compton Advertising, Inc., and Paul Slater 
nd (r.), manager of the agency’s creative department, has been 
ol elected a vice president. Mr. Sutter comes to Compton from Me- 
ms Cann-Erickson, where he served as a vice president and associate 
- creative director and as a member of the marketing plans board 
a and the creative plans board. Mr. Slater has worked in account 
and creative capacities in several major agencies and has been 
c associated with Time, Inc., and Life magazine. He holds three 
al business-administration degrees. 
‘or 
ro William Hart Adler, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, has announced the addition of 
7 Gerald C. F. Allen to its staff in the new position of vice president in charge of media 
nd and research. Mr. Allen is the former vice president and director of Advertising Analysis, 
m Inc., of Chicago. Prior to this he served for five years as research specialist for the Chicago 
Tribune, where he was responsible for a range of survey research functions, including 
on marketing studies, editorial research and motivation research. He has also worked as as- 
by sociate editor in the areas of psychology and sociology for the Consolidated Book Pub- 
nd lishing Co. and on the research staff of the St. Johnsbury Co., Cambridge, Mass. Mr. 
re- Allen was educated at Harvard University and the University of Chicago and is a mem- 
cal ber of the American Statistical Association, among other groups. 
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UPPER PENINSULA 
IS EASILY AVAILABLE 


NOW 





The New $100,000,000 
BIG-MAC Bridge 


carries thousands to the U. P. daily! 


Paul Bunyan Television 
WPBN-TV 


Traverse City 
One Rate Card 


Covers 25 Northern Michigan Counties 
INCLUDING a big chunk of the U. P. 
and parts of Canada 


Offering the Only Principal 
City Grade and Grade A 
coverage to Traverse City, 
Cheboygan, and much of Resort-Rich 
Northern Michigan 


Reach the MOST homes with P B N * 


7000 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 
(M-F, Noon-6 PM) 
1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 
-F, 6 PM-Mid.) 
2800 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 
(Sat. 6 PM-Mid.) 
1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sa. 8. 
(Sun. 6 PM-Mid.) 


*ARB (March, 1960) 





Les Biederman 
General Monoger 


a 


presentatives 


McConnell 


| Venard, Rintoul & 


Network Representative Elisabeth Beckjorden 











WTOM-TV 


Cheboygan 
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Department of experiences that 
never should have been experienced: 

It happened at 7:10 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Aug. 9, on a New York 
station, immediately following a 
newscast filled with details on the hi- 
jacking of that Pan Am airliner. 

VoicE OvER: “And now, here’s 
June Graham with the weather re- 
port, brought to you by Pan Amer- 
ican, the world’s most experienced 
airline.” 

* e % 

Kenneth Adam, director of televi- 
sion broadcasting for the BBC, re- 
cently made a tour of the U. S. and 
did what he describes as some “seri- 
ous viewing” of American teley. The 
following is extracted from a series 
he is writing for 'The Listener. 

“One morning I had been watching 
Garroway conduct, with the help of 
an expert and some simple visual aids, 
a gentle but searching inquiry into 
quack cures for cancer. This was in- 
terrupted by a ‘hard-sell’ commercial 


| for a weight-reducing patent medi- 


| cine. Another day the leading man, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| taken 


who had put himself forward as if he 
the 
signed off for a commercial break, to 
be succeeded with no break, by him- 


was there and then in studio, 


self saying: ‘That was Dave Garro- 
way recorded: this is Dave Garroway 
live. In view of the crisis, 1 shan’t be 
doing what I said I should be doing 
today until tomorrow . . . One begins 
to think perhaps one ought to have 
Math 


Computer 


Ps 


after 


Age 
* % % 


We liked the following bit of prose 
from a recent report on media com- 
parisons completed by the American 
Research Foundation, proving that an 
orange is different from an apple: 
“ .. For different media. then, there 
will be different . . . definitions of 
exposure . . . Even within the me- 
dium there are, as we have seen, dif- 
ferent possible definitions . . . Since 
in different media, definitions of ex- 
posure are necessarily different. in- 
dexes of exposure for vehicles in dif- 


ferent media cannot, in general. be 


directly used to compare their per- 
formance.” 

In brief, differing media differ, and 
you can’t differ with that. 

* * % 

Because of an improvement in a 
manufacturing process, the Quaker 
Oats Co. was caught in the embar- 
rassing position of finding its Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice too 
blasted puffy, which brought about a 
Food and Drug Administration 
charge that the puffed stuff was being 
sold in underweight packages. 

The situation, restricted only to 
Pa., 
plant, has been corrected, but we 
couldn’t help thinking that maybe 


the company’s Shiremanston, 


there’s a germ of an idea for a televi- 
sion series here. The title could be 
Adventures in Puffadise, or maybe 
Puff and Gladys. Then again, there 
could be the NBC White Puffers, or 
the Puffy Mason Show. We began to 
wince, as you're probably doing, and 
dropped the game. Probably the best 
thing to do is make the thing a spe- 
cial and call it The Day They Puffed 
Too Hard at Shiremanston, Pa. 
* * * 

From the UPI wire: “A hoodlum 
associate of ‘babbling burglar’ Rich- 
ard Morrison was found shot to death 
today in front of his television set. It 
was Chicago’s fifth gang-style assas- 
sination in two months.” 

And a first for television? 

* * * 

Speaking of Chicago night life, 
have you noticed what's happening to 
The the 


stories of bootlegging, bank-robbing, 


Untouchables? Gone are 
hijacking. Instead there’re such earth- 
shaking episodes as the following 
(and we quote from a press release) : 
“The price of fish soars when rack- 
eteers gain control of the New York 
fish market.” 


x 


Problem: how to describe an ad- 
vertising agency that would make a 
verbal attack on the author of a re- 
cent and highly controversial book 
on advertising ? 

Solution: Knox Reeves. 
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FIRST in audience” in Minneapolis- 
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St. Paul’s 810,800 TV nemein 
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Basic NBC Affiliate WATTS 
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CPBRA 
GOLD RELL AWARD 


WRCV-TV was honored as America’s “out- 
standing television station.” It received the 
coveted Gold Bell Award of the Catholic 
Broadcaster’s Association. This is the first Gold 
Bell Award ever presented to a Philadelphia 
station. Announcing the honor, the awards com- 


mittee said: “In both quantity and quality of 
broadcast WRCV-TV has performed excep- 
tional service during the past year. Throughout 





Pi 


a wide range of programming, WRCV-TV ha 
shown itself truly desirous of assisting Catholié 
Broadcasters in every way possible.” And i 
every way possible, from pure entertainment 
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Another famous bell comes to Philadelphia} 


public service, WRCV-TV serves Philadelphia \ 


with award calibre television programming 
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